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The Architecture of our Large Provincial 
Towns. 
II.—MANCHESTER, 


HERE is perhaps no 
large city in England 
which strikes one 
as so destitute of 
plan as Manchester. 
Its principal tho- 
roughfares, in the 
central and oldest 
as well as most im- 
portant part of the 
city, seem to go all 

ways and acknowledge no points of the com- 

pass, no prevalent direction of main routes. 

A stranger walking about them for the first 

time finds himself coming round to a point 

he had started from, without knowing or 
expecting it. The very Town Hall, the 
architectural as well as the municipal centre 
of the city, seems to partake of this tendency 
to the evasion of right angles and direct 
routes, and instead of being, like most well- 
conducted Town Halls, a_ parallelogram, 
takes the shape of an irregular or scalene 
triangle. There could not be a greater con- 
trast in every respect between this Town Hall 
and that of our last city, Liverpool. Another 
contrast is forced upon one in regard to the 
rivers on which the two cities are situated ; 
the broad tidal estuary of the Mersey at the 
one place; the sluggish, twisting, dirty Irwell 

at the other place, not so much a river as a 

canal tied ina knot. And for soot in the air 

and dirt under foot Manchester holds an 
unfortunately “bad eminence ” among cities. 

Yet in spite of all these drawbacks, and in 

Spite of a certain tendency to florid qualities 

in her modern architecture which at one time 

made the term “ Manchester Gothic” a kind 
of byword, it is one of the most architec- 
turally interesting of our larger cities, There 
1S a variety, a life, and a vigour about its 
modern architectural development which one 
cannot but recognise, even if there be a good 
deal in the detail with which we cannot feel 
much in sympathy. 

_Although, as was remarked in our descrip- 
tion of Manchester Cathedral, the common 

'mpression that Manchester, and all pertain- 

ing to it, is of quite recent, if not of purely 

mushroom growth, is totally erroneous in a 

historical sense, there is actually very little 

in the city to attract the notice of an archi- 
tectural visitor which is not the work of 


























A Bit of Old Manchester.—( From a photograph by Messrs. F. Frith & Co., Reigate.) 








the present century, or, it might even 
be said, of the last half of the present 
century. Besides the Cathedral and its 
near neighbour, Chetham College, there 
is nothing at all, except a few’ small 
half-timber houses perishing of neglect in 
obscure corners, to show that a town existed 
here during the Middle Ages; the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries have left no 
memorial, and, but for some four or’ five 
churches, remarkable neither for beauty 
nor grandeur, the same might be said 
of the eighteenth century and even of 
the early part of the present one. Unlike 
the older cathedral cities, Manchester is 
not dominated by its cathedral church, 
which, although not lacking in merit or 
interest, appears somewhat insignificant and 
lost amid its present surroundings, and does 
not, either in an architectural or a topo- 
graphical sense, constitute the real centre of 
the town. As the Cathedral has been 
recently illustrated and described in our 
series of the “Cathedrals of England and 
Wales,” it is unnecessary to repeat what was 
there said about the building, or about the 
Chetham College or Hospital, formerly 
attached to it, as the residence of the clergy, 





when it was a collegiate church. The 


College, although containing some of the 
most picturesque and quaint old rooms, 
nooks, and corners to be seen in England, 
has little to show on the outside, owing to 
its being closely hemmed in by. modern 
buildings; but we give a sketch of the 
Reading Room, adjoining the Library (the 
bay-window of which, with its writing-table, 
was a favourite resort of Harrison Ainsworth, 
the novelist), and another showing part of 
the tiny quadrangle, with the exterior of the 
hall fire-place, a very happily conceived and 
executed piece of “ restoration,” the work of 
Mr. Medland Taylor; the interior of the 
ingle-nook, with its red-tiled hearth placed 
obliquely to the hall, its carved stone hood, 
and stout oak settles, is really charming, and 
in thorough harmony with the spirit of the 
place. 

Of the many handsome, in many instances 
indeed, magnificent buildings, which cause 
the stranger, coming to Manchester for the 
first time, to feel not only that he is in the 
presence of vast wealth, but of a widespread 
wholesome sentiment which does not grudge 
expenditure, whether individual or collective, 
on monumental as well as on ornamental 
building, the majority, in the central quarters 
of the city at any rate, are either civie or 
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commercial ; and among these the Town Hall, 
as is fitting, stands pre-eminent. Con- 
spicuous ing situation, size, and dignity, 
Manchester Town Hall (Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., 1868-77) is by far the most imposing 


building in the city, and in some respects has | 


no equal in the kingdom. It is probably 
most widely known and most generally 
admired as a masterly feat of planning, and 
architects are in the habit of referring to it 
principally as an instance of skill in over- 
coming the difficulties of an extremely 
irregular and (considering the extent and 
variety of the accommodation required), very 
contracted and apparently insufficient site. 
This view, which seems a common one 
among people who have never seen the 
building, would certainly be altered and 
widened in most cases by fuller knowledge 
of it; a deliberate study of the actual 
structure shows that to hold such an opinion 
is to seriously under-estimate the merits of 
one of the very few really satisfactory build- 
ings of modern times. Many buildings look 
very much worse in their reality—espe- 
cially after a few years of exposure to a 
British climate and an industrial atmosphere 
—than do their (literally) “counterfeit pre- 
sentments” upon paper; some are found far 
more pleasing on personal acquaintance ; and 
among the latter, as a building which is 
distinctly of a disappointing one, ought 
to be ranked Manchester Town Hall. It 
is not within the scope of these papers 
to give statistical descriptions, but the 
reader may be reminded that the ground- 
plan of the Town Hall, as already men- 
tioned, is an irregular triangle, the principal 
front of which extends nearly 400 ft., and 
has before it a fairly large open space, 
called, from the monument in the centre, 
Albert-square. This “square,” though 
somewhat narrow for its length, adds 
greatly to the effectiveness of the building, 
and would do so very much more if the 
central area (now a bare desert of pavement, 
dotted about with monuments and unneces- 
sarily conspicuous #ecessaria) could only be 
turfed and planted. Difficulties, of course, 
there may be, but the gain would be im- 
mense and certain : it can hardly be thought 
unreasonable to suggest that a wealthy and 
art-loving community, which can spend more 
than a million pounds on erecting a grand 
building, might very well devote a few 
hundreds—the price, say, of a single one of 
the many oil-paintings by fashionable con- 
temporary artists, which are from time to 
time purchased for the Corporation picture- 
gallery—to its due completion, by giving to 
it what every building, whatever its intrinsic 
qualities, absolutely requires to produce its 
full and best effect—the contrast of natural 
growth and colour, be it only that of a modest 
grass-plat. No city can be made really 
beautiful by the labours of the mason and 
sculptor alone — the co-operation of the 
gardener is an essential complement—and 
nowhere would the practical recognition of 
this truth, the secret of a great deal of the 
imagined superiority of ancient architecture to 
modern, have more happy results than in the 
central square of Manchester, though many 
other cities share in the reproach of leaving 
their finest buildings surrounded by dreary 
wastes of unrelieved stonyness, and Londoners 
in particular ought to look with shame upon 
the neglected opportunities offered them in 
Trafalgar-square. 


The principal entrance to the Town | 
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Part of Old Chetham College. 
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Hall, that leading to the great hall, 
the council chamber, and the apartments 
of the Lord Mayor, is in the centre of the 
Albert-square front, but the other sides also 
face important thoroughfares, so that the 
building has practically no back, and public 
entrances, leading to the various municipal 
offices, occur at the angle (truncated, so as to 
present a short front) opposite to the state 
entrance, and also in each of the shorter 
sides. The hall, which is on the first-floor 
level, occupies the centre of the block, leaving 
on either side of it, as well as at its end, a 
good sized triangular courtyard, open down 
to the basement; the lateral courts are 
bridged across at the hall level by con- 
necting corridors, so that on the upper 
floors the three courts become five, and 
it should be noticed here that all the 
jnternal walls, looking towards these courts, 
are treated in all respects with as great care 
and with as good materials and character of 
detail as the main external walls; so that 
not only are they entirely free from that 
neglected and mean “back-yard” appear- 
ance which is, unfortunately, too common 
about the less conspicuous portions of out- 
wardly gorgeous modern buildings, but they 
afford, from the windows of the public 
corridors which command them, a con- 
tinually-varying succession of distinctly 
picturesque and interesting views. The 
corridors run in unbroken lines all round 





inner sides of the main triangle, so that the 
rooms, as a rule, look outwards, while the 
passages and staircases are well lighted 
throughout by windows facing the inner 
courts; on the ground and first floors the 
corridors have vaulted ceilings, and along the 
principal front are considerably widened 
where they connect the great staircase 
with the State apartments. The chief 
entrance opens into a pillared and 
vaulted vestibule, somewhat low, perhaps, in 
appearance, though necessarily so, for the 
sake of allowing an uninterrupted range of 
grand rooms to occupy, on the first, and 
principal, floor, the whole extent of the front. 
These rooms and- the great hall are reached 
by a very effective double staircase, well 
worth seeing, but too original both in cone 
ception and treatment of detail to be de- 
scribed in a few words; like the smaller 
stairs, it is characterised by an avoidance of 
rectangular forms, by a bold use of slender 
detached shafts of marble and granite, and 
by an environment of tall traceried windows, 
glowing with. richly - coloured geometrical 
arrangements of stained glass. The subsi- 
diary staircases, which connect the different 
corridors at each angle of the building, as 
well as at intermediate points, are also inte- 
resting and varied in design. The more 
important of them are circular in plan, with 





open newels, formed by winding stone walls, 
of hand-rail height, supporting shafts of red 


the building on every floor, following the! granite, of which material the steps alse 
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Chetham College: Part of Modern Buildin:s. 








are composed. The great hall is too ft. | 
long by 50 ft. wide, with an open timber 
roof rising to a height of 58 ft., proportions 
which certainly give an air of breadth, 
though it is open to question whether the 
effect thus attained is not inferior in beauty 
to that produced by the proportions so often | 
found in English Medizeval halls, where the 
length is to the width as five or six to two, and 
the height decidedly greater than the width. 
The roof itself is massive and simple ; of 
hammerbeam type, with strongly empha- 
sized curved braces forming a trefoiled out- 
line; the ends of the hammer-beams are 
connected by iron tie-rods, a somewhat 
unfortunate necessity, as the hall would look 
much better without them ; their ill effect is, 
however, partially diminished or concealed 
by the treatment of the lower portions of the 
roof and of the heads of the side windows, 
which gives very much the impression of a 
collar-beam roof (with iron for the central 
part of the “beam ”) springing from a lower 





















level than is actually the case. A notable 
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Mr. Medland Taylor, Architect. 


feature of the hall is the fine and 
thoroughly appropriate series of historical 
paintings, all inspired by local records or 
tradition, with which Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown (employing the Gambier-Parry pro- 
cess) enriched the walls. Each painting 
occupies the width of one bay, beneath the 
windows, and is placed at the most con- 
venient height for being seen. The end of 
the hall opposite to the main entrance is occu- 
pied by a large organ. The floor is of oak, 
and the general colour-effect of the whole 
interior is pleasant, warm, and harmonious. 
Besides the great hall, the building contains 
a banqueting chamber, a Council-chamber, a 
mayor's parlour, and a reception room, each 
of palatial dimensions, as well as the offices 
of every department of a highly centralised 
municipal organisation. Many of these 
present points of architectural interest, but 
the exterior must now claim our attention. 
The first thing which strikes an observer is 
the remarkably good condition of the stone- 
work after five-and-twenty years of expo- 


The devotee of certain 





sure to the atmosphere of a great manu- 
facturing town. Blackened it is, of course, 
but its surface everywhere is otherwise un- 
touched, and stands in every part as firm and 
sharp as if it had only just been worked. 
phases of the 
picturesque will probably object that the 
building still looks hard in consequence, 
though time will alter that quite fast enough ; 
but seeing the sad fate which so rapidly 
overtakes many, if not most stone buildings 
in towns, it is a pleasure to find a building 
like this, apparently destined to yield to the 
destructive forces only by the slowest pos- 
sible degrees. The ashlar facing of the 
whole of the external walls is of brown 
sandstone (from the Spinkwell quarries, near 
Bradtord), disposed in a manner charac- 
teristic of most of Mr. Waterhouse’s work in 
the neighbourhood, the blocks varying a 
good deal in size, but regularly laid in 
courses of: deep and very narrow stones 
alternately. The whole design is purely 
Gothic in style; not pure Gothic in the 
sense that it is entirely and exclusively 
inspired by the motive of one particular 
ancient style, but absolutely Gothic in 
the selection of the precedents upon which it 
is modelled, which are solely the earlier 
phases of English and of French Gothic, the 
influence of the latter on the whole seeming 
to predominate. But there is no direct 
adoption of features and details, no levying 
of contributions from other buildings; the 
design is the result of study, of fusion and 
transmutation, and has a distinct unity. of its 
own—a quality unattainable by any process 
of simple selection. The Town Hall is a 
building which expresses its functions in 
every line, and is thoroughly worthy both of 
them and of its situation; it looks well 
under every aspect of a changing English 
day, and from whatever direction it is 
approached. In after years it will probably 
be accounted one of the most excellent 
works which the nineteenth century has 
bequeathed to its successors. 

None of. the buildings in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Town Hall compete 
with it at all in size, but at one of the 
corners facing it, in the offices of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund (Redmayne), may be seen one 
of the best examples of street architecture 
in the city (see lithograph). Built entirely 
of brown stone, now much darkened, with 
plate-glass windows and _ root of grey slates, 
it is essentially a quiet building, and has no 
special richness of ornamentation ; \mueh 
thought, however, must have been expended 
on its design, and all its mouldings and 
whatever of ornament there is are unusually 
good, possessing that happy combination of 
boldness and refinement which is so exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain. In its detail it 
follows English types of Gothic more closely 
than does the Town Hall, and, as an 
instance of conventional “ Early English ” 
applied to a quasi-domestic purpose, it is 
distinctly successful. Adjoining it, in Law- 
rence-buildings, also a corner structure (and 
the number of such, and of buildings having 
two exposed angles, is particularly notice- 
able in Manchester, the streets intersecting 
at such frequent intervals), is seen another 
specimen of Early Gothic design, very floridly 
handled, with a most elaborate corbelled 
oriel overhanging the corner doorway, 
and a profusion of carved : foliage; : yet 
the general effect is hard and inhar- 
the large stones of the 
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walling seem incongruous with the minute 
scale of the general design. Before 
passing on to other districts, the Albert 
Memorial (Thomas Worthington, 1867) 
standing in the centre of the open space 
before the Town Hall, deserves to be men- 
tioned. In general idea it bears consider- 
able resemblance—though carried out on a 
smaller scale and with less costly materials— 
to the great monument in London, and is, 
like it, distinctly Italian in character. It is 
highly characteristic of the ideals of the time 
when it was erected to be told that “the 
style adopted is that which prevailed in 
Florence and throughout Tuscany between 
the ages of Giotto and Brunelleschi (1336- 
1440),” and the intention has been followed 
out with fair success. The statue—erect, 
with one leg advanced—is indifferent, and 
perhaps the best part of the whole is the 
iron railing round the base, which has quite 
the air of Medizeval Italian work. 

Manchester, as already observed, is not a 
symmetrically planned city, and to describe 
even the most prominent of its buildings in 
a consistently geographical order would be 
extremely difficult; we shall, therefore, notice 
the remainder of the buildings of which we 
give illustrations, and some others, rather in 
the order of their size and importance than 
following a defined itinerary. 

Differing from the custom of Liverpool, 
where so much important business is trans- 
acted on “The Flags” in the open air, the 
Manchester Exchange (Mills & Murga- 
troyd, 1871) is an immense covered hall, 
enclosed from the observation of strangers, 
and forming the centre of an isolated paral- 
lelogram, the outer faces of which are 
occupied by shops and private offices, with 
the exception of one of the longer sides, in 
which is situated the main entrance. This 
front is rendered conspicuous by a great 
octastyle Corinthian portico, projecting the dis- 
tance of two intercolumns from the main wall, 
and raised well above the level of the street ; 
two broad flights of steps, one on either 
side, lead up to the portico, the front 
columns of which stand upon a_ plain 
basement; thus there is no direct line 
of approach to the main entrance, a some- 
what serious defect artistically, as may 
easily be seen in London by any one who 
compares the neighbouring porticos of the 
Mansion House and Royal Exchange. Im- 
mediately behind the portico a high, blank, 
straight-topped wall rises far above the rest 
of the building, and completely screens off 
from a front view the dome over the central 
hall, The reason for this treatment it 
impossible to understand, since from a little 
distance in any other direction the dome can 
be easily seen, and there is nothing parti- 
cularly amiss with it, while with the money 
wasted in attempting to hide it the dome 
might well have been converted into the 
chief ornament of the building. <A study of 
the design of the three other sides and of 
the tower, which is planted upon one of the 
rear angles, does not assist in dispelling 
the disappointing effect made by this large 
and costly building. The interior of it 
may, quite possibly, suffice for all re- 
quirements of the business there carried 
on, but the dull gloom and heaviness of 
itsexterior points the moral that Palladianism 
is a dangerous thing to handle in the streets 
of a northern town. Facing the Exchange, 
on the opposite side of Market-street, are 
two very pleasing specimens of commercial 
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Howarth’s Buildings — differing widely in 
design, but each of them appropriate and 





artistic. The former (Barker and Ellis) con- 
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architecture — Guardian Buildings and/{ taining the office of the Manchester Guardian, 


_ besides ground-floor shops and smaller offices, 
is an isolated block, somewhat differently 
‘treated on the Market-street front and on the 
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sides and rear, which are more of warehouse 
character, and plainer, though not less effec- 
tive, than the street front. It is built almost 
entirely of red brick, éxcept that terra-cotta 
(of the same tint) is used where larger blocks 
are convenient, as in arches and flat window- 
heads, and in the upper members of the 
cornice; the windows are amply large, 
and unbroken as to small divisions, yet 
the general effect is thoroughly  sub- 
stantial, because the glass is well recessed, 
and the brickwork between the windows 
gathered into semi-octagonal piers, forming 
strongly-marked buttress-like lines from 
pavement to cornice, while the angles are 
strengthened by octagonal piers of larger 
diameter. Considerable diversity is shown 
in the side and back elevations, which 
have varied doorways, windows grouped 
into twos, threes, and fours, with brick 
piers between, while high chimney-stacks 
are boldly carried up from the external 
walls. This is really a building which 
may be called “common-sense” without 
being in the least what such buildings 
too frequently are, ugly and commonplace. 
Haworth’s Building has only two free 
sides, and its principal feature is a widely- 
canted angle, at which is the entrance, 
under a bold arch of grey granite, the 
same materials being, round about the 
doorway, banded in with the stonework of 
Which the rest of the walls are composed. 
Above the eaves level the. corner of the 





house is carried up as a simply-treated 
octagonal turret, terminating in a lead dome. 

Among the largest, as well as most 
interesting, buildings in Manchester are the 
Assize Courts (A. Waterhouse, 1864), which, 
being situated outside the central, crowded 
quarters of the city, have been fortunate in 
the opportunity of an uncontracted site, of 
which full advantage has been taken. Their 
exterior is very well known, and is the subject 
of one of our separate illustrations ; the actual 
impression which the building conveys is by 
no means unpleasing, and certainly stimu- 
lating; but it is, of course, impossible to 
avoid making comparisons with later works 
by the same architect, by the side of which 
it appears to fail in unity and simplicity. 
Much of the best work about it is, however, 
in the interior; not only in the matter of 
planning, but of general design and orna- 
mental detail. For suitability to their pur- 
pose its arrangements are perhaps unrivalled : 
a stranger (we tried the experiment our- 
selves) can find his way at once, and untold, 
into either of the courts, and, moreover, when 
there, can hear with perfect ease every word 
which is being spoken. This alone would 
compensate for many defects; but there are 
other points besides which compel admira- 
tion. The two courts are fine rooms, but the 
great hall, into which one comes at once on 
entering the building, is a beautiful one. 
The proportions of the hall, 1ooft. by 48 ft., 
and 75 ft. high, are more satisfactory than 





those of the Town Hall, and the bold 
hammerbeam roof is wonderfully effective. 
The stained glass in the windows is, un- 
fortunately, too “early” in every sense, and 
the skylights high up in the roof seem un- 
necessary, but these are the only defects. 
One of the most noticeable things about the 
building is the quantity, and apparently in- 
exhaustible variety, of the carved work, 
mostly in the form of naturalistic foliage. 
All of it is in complete accordance with Mr. 
Ruskin’s dictates, as was almost inevitable 
at the date of its execution, and one is con- 
stantly reminded of the Oxford Museum ; 
but comparing each building as a whole, the 
conclusion must be arrived at that, if in the 
Oxford example the Ruskinian influence has 
produced a poor result, it has, at any rate, 
inspired at Manchester a building of which 
any city might justly be proud. 

Somewhat similar to the Assize Courts 
both in purpose and in the influences under 
which it was designed, though very different 
as regards situation, is another important 
public building, the City Court House (or 
police-courts) in Minshull-street (T.Worthing- 
ton, 1871). This is placed at the junction of 
two narrow streets in a region of tall ware- 
houses, where it would look rather insignifi- 
cant were it not for the noble tower which 
rises sheer up from the pavement at the 
outer angle. The view of this massive yet 
graceful tower, which bursts suddenly upon 
one coming along the narrow ways which 
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The Church of th: Holy Name. 


one of the most. striking 
sights to be met with in any modern 
city. The whole building is thoroughly 
expressive and has a most appropriate 
air of gravity and stability. Stone, red 
brick, and, sparingly, red granite, are the 
materials of its walls ; grey slate, of its high- 
pitched roofs. The interior treatment is 
suitably simple and unostentatious, but the 
waiting-hall, corridors, and courts are well- 
arranged and spacious. The style of the 
design is pronouncedly Italian Gothic, though 
not definitely either Venetian or Florentine, | 
but the satisfactory impression which it! 
leaves on the beholder shows how even a | 
manner so exotic, and commonly unpleasing | 
in its use for English buildings, may, in the | 
hands of a true artist, disarm the force of 
preference, and almost justify the illogical 
theories which led to its adoption. 

Already one of the largest buildings in 
Manchester, and receiving additions at a rate 
which promises that it will soon exceed 
them all, Owen’s College (A. Waterhouse, 
1873-96), the most important of the colleges 
comprised in the Victoria University, offers | 
much matter of architectural interest (see | 
Plate). The various departments of which | 
it is composed are somewhat ey | 

| 
| 


lead to it, is 








grouped, as if by a_ process of spon- 
taneous growth, and in this seem to} 
reflect the history of the rise and develop- 
ment of the College. Allowing for the 
difference in the dates of their construc- 
tion, the buildings are fairly uniform in 
general appearance; they are all, with some 
comparatively unimportant exceptions, where 
buff brick is used for the ordinary walling, 
built of very hard, light-brown: sandstone, 
laid in alternate deep and narrow courses, as 
before remarked on in the case of the Tow 



































Mr. Hansom, Architect.—(From a photograph by Messrs. F. F.ith & Co. Ltd., Reigate.) 
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Hall by the same architect; the roofs are;mens on the ground floor, while those illus- 
steep-pitched and covered with red tiles;/ trating tertiary geology, zoology, and botany 
and the principle of design is a highly | are arranged on the three upper floors, the 
individualised adaptation of Early Gothic) section of which ‘is original and peculiar, but 
suggestions, carried out with satisfactory | excellently adapted for securing a maximum 
integrity in every part, within as well as with-| of light and of convenience in supervision. 
out, and pervading even the minutest details. | Each of the upper floors is supported by a 
The block next the street, adjoining the | double row of iron stanchions, placed at the 
gateway tower, is the Science Museum, con-| inner ends of the transverse exhibition-cases ; 
taining the geological and mineralogical speci- the central portion of the second and third 
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floors is left entirely open, forming an oblong 
well-hole, clear from the level of the first 
floor to the apex of the roof, so that the two 
uppermost floors become as it were wide 
galleries, communicating with the one below 
by a light iron staircase at one end of the 
open space. From every floor of the 
museum there is direct private access by a 
side door to the laboratories and lecture- 
rooms of the corresponding department 
of the Science School, which is placed 
at right angles, to the Museum, form- 
ing, another, side of the main quadrangle 
of the College. The side opposite to 
the gateway is occupied by the class» 
rooms: and _ lecture-rooms of other de- 
partments; and on the fourth side, but not 
actually joining the other buildings, is now 
being built the great Christie Library, at 
present still surrounded with scaffolding, but 
promising to be a valuable addition architec- 
turally, as well as in other senses, to the 
College.* Many other points meriting atten- 
tion might be. noticed,. but in this neces- 
sarily cursory view we can only allude 
to the fine staircase, with its tall granite 
pillars and simple yet agreeably varied stone 
vaulting, which leads from the gateway up 
to the senate-room and the first floor of the 
museum. This is internally very effective, 
and outside, its semi-octagonal projection, 
with a large traceried window in each face, 
groups very well with the tower, and adds 
considerable interest to the street frontage. 
At a short distance from Owens College 
may be seen one of the few large 
or handsome churches which Manchester 
proper can show, church building being now 
apparently only carried on in the suburbs. 
This is the Roman Catholic Church of the 
Holy Name (Hansom, 1869), a remarkable 
building in several respects. The end of the 
nave faces the road, with the principal door- 
way in the centre, and the intention is to 
carry up a huge western tower on the axial 
line, but for the present building has been 
stopped at the level of the nave roof. 
The exterior is the least satisfactory part 
of the church ; the range of flying buttresses 
to the nave is good, but the windows are 
tame, and the general effect is completely 
spoilt by the prominent roof of blue, green, 
and purple slates, with a ridge of open tile 
cresting. Inside, however, there is a good 
deal to admire. The plan is cruciform, 
with an apsidal end, and the nave is 
of unusual and impressive width. being about 
45 ft. across; the aisles are fairly wide, and 
have flanking chapels and _ confessionals 
outside them, separated by double screens of 
tracery. Large chapels extend eastward from 
each bay of the transepts, and the choir, 
which is narrower than the nave, is encircled 
by an ambulatory, carried on in the same 
line as the nave arcade. Every part of the 
building has a vaulted ceiling, constructed of 
terra-cotta, and for the most part, in a manner 
both unusual and ingenious. The ribs, in 
their general arrangement, as well as in their 
mouldings, resemble those of stone vaulting, 
but the filling-in of the cells is composed, in 
all the larger vaults, of small hexagonal 
blocks of buff terra-cotta, each stamped with 
a six-leaved flower in relief within a border, 
and varied by the occasional introduction 
of bands of a brown colour, and bearing a 
different pattern. Throughout the church 





light-coloured terra-cotta is used for the 


| * An illustration of the Christie Library will be given 


our next issue. 
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wall-arcades,"spandrels, and general walling, 
but the pillars and main arches are of 
dark brown stone. The many-pinnacled 
reredos of the high altar, and a sump- 
tuous alabaster and mosaic pulpit, deserve 
mention. In the same neighbourhood the 
Royal Eye Hospital (Pennington and 
Bridgen), which also faces Oxford-street, 
represents a prevalent modern architectural 
type, and is a pleasant and suitable-looking 
building. Everything about it is simple and 
domestic, and has an air of light and cheer- 
fulness. Nothing could be in stronger con- 
trast with this than the old Royal Infirmary 
in Piccadilly, founded in 1752, but practi- 
-cally rebuilt (R. Lane) 1848-53. This is 
a stiff, solid, official-looking building, of the 
ordinary Post-office or Custom-house type, 
and, despite its Ionic porticos, its pilasters, 
and its dome, has an intolerably gloomy 
and forbidding aspect. One of our litho- 
graph illustrations shows another “ hospital,” 
the Nicholls Hospital (T. Worthington, 1879), 
but of a different sort, as it is a charitable 
foundation “for the maintenance and edu- 
cation 


of the sons of poor persons.” 
The view which we give shows that 
it has a_ well-proportioned and _ effec- 
tive exterior, the materials being red 


brick with stone dressings, and a slate 
roof; the interior seems suitably and com- 
fortably arranged, but possesses no special 
features of interest. Among our lithograph 
views will be found one of a building very well 
known in Manchester, the Free Trade Hall 
(E. Walters, 1856). This has a long street 
frontage of a height of 7oft., and is cer- 
tainly imposing if somewhat heavy in effect. 
The enormous depth of the main entabla- 
ture, which, especially in its frieze and 
cornice, is altogether out of scale with the 
other details of the design, is the principal 
cause of this heaviness, and is apparently 
due to an idea that, by putting on an 
entablature suitable to a single order of the 
height of the whole building, an appearance 
of grandeur would be obtained; as, 
however, the front consists of two well- 
marked stories, with an abundance of 
rather delicate ornamentation, the result 
is certainly injurious to balance and 
proportion. By far the best feature 
of the exterior is the open arcade 
on the ground floor; it is formed by a 
range of round arches with good broad 
soffits springing from massive square 
piers ; the covered space is vaulted in stone, 
and the pavement raised by several steps 
above that of the street. The interior con- 
tains several large rooms, but in particular 
the great hall for public meetings and musical 
entertainments, which is the reason for the 
building. This hall is simple to bareness, 
with a plain coved ceiling with skylights, no 
windows, severely utilitarian galleries, a large 
but—so far as appearance goes—not other- 
wise noticeable organ, and nothing to boast of 
even in the matter of plaster and painted 
decoration ; on the other hand, however, it 
will hold nearly 5,000 persons seated, and 
its acoustic qualities are good, so that its 
merits are not after all insignificant. On the 
last of our separate illustrations is a typi- 
cal example of the office buildings, which 
with the great warehouses, about to be men- 
tioned, form the principal field for contem- 
porary architecture in Manthester. The 
Alliance Assurance Company's office (Charles 
Heathcote) is at the junction of Cross-street 
with King-street, and although the angle is 
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canted, the entrance, so commonly found in red stone, mixed with red brick in the upper 
such a position, is in this case omitted, and the | portions, and is remarkably picturesque, a 
stretch of solid wall thus gained is of decided | in its situation, at a change in the width of the 
advantage to the general effect (see litho-| street, and in its own design. In the ed 
graph). The flatly treated cornice is notice- | street should be mentioned the offices 0 : 
able, and gives added value to the large | National Provincial Bank of ee 
gables by not detracting from their importance | the Prudential Assurance Company, Do on 
by cutting them off from the lower stories. | Mr. Waterhouse ; those of the Lancas ne 
Stone is the only material used, and the | and Yorkshire Bank, of the Sun siegesros 
carving is carried out with a good deal of| Company, and of the Commercial bs 
refinement. 'Insurance Company, by Mr. Heat ee : 
King-street, just mentioned, is fast be-| while amongst older buildings the hae” 
coming a continuous line of large offices, all| Bank of England (C. R. Cockerell, Re pei 
of considerable architectural pretensions, and | and the Old Town ‘Halil (F. Goodwin, |! = 
many showing really good qualities in their! now used as the free library, are a ‘ 
design. Of these our series of shanties | latic specimens of academic classica ; a 
includes the adjacent buildings of the | the former mixed Greek and Roman : es 
London and Midland Bank (Heathcote &/j the latter Greek Ionic. To the same Pp va 
Rawle) and of the Manchester Trust | of art belongs the Royal Institution we 
(same architects). Tne former is entirely Charles Barry, 1823), the subject of ee 
of grey stone, except fox some red granite our sketches. This building has % pit 
columns on the ground tloor ; the latter of interior, and is now used as the © 
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poration Art Gallery, containing, among 
other notable pictures, Turner’s ‘Decline 
of Carthage” and Leighton’s “Captive An- 
dromache.” The attic windows seen over the 
portico light the entrance-hall, in which is 
the principal staircase to the galleries. 
The best architectural feature of the interior, 
as some of our readers may remember, has 
been ruthlessly destroyed to gain more 
Space for hanging pictures; the Manchester 
Corporation authorities apparently thinking 
that the right way to prepare a building 
for an art gallery was to destroy the 
artistic design of the building itself. 
Barry 1S also represented by another build- 
ng, the Athenzeum, ( 1838) ; this is a broad, 
simple, and’ refined design, but has been 





grievously damaged by the addition of a high 
blank attic with a slate mansard roof. We 
illustrate the exterior of a still unfinished 
building, the Rylands Library (Basil Champ- 
neys) in Deansgate, which will certainly take 
a high place among the principal buildings of 
the city ; but as it is still in progress, and the 
interior inaccessible, criticism of the building 
must be deferred until the relation of its 
internal arrangement to its very remarkable 
and boldly original exterior can be properly 
compared. It is built of a warm-tinted, red 
sandstone. 

Besides the banks mentioned in connexion 
with our illustrations, no notice of Man- 
chester “architecture would be complete 
without referring to the two~fine and 





thoroughly appropriate buildings of the 
Williams Deacon and Manchester and 
Salford Bank by E. Walters, in Mosley- 
street and in St. Ann’s-square ; as examples 
of a large and a small bank respectively, 
each of these possesses excellent qualities. 
To the office buildings already noticed, 
should be added the large building lately 
erected for the Refuge Assurance Company 
(Waterhouse) in Oxford-street, noticeable for 
the original treatment of its three stories 
of very large windows, and for the employ- 
mens of glazed terra-cotta of a dark red 
colour. Many other offices well worthy of 
description might be cited, but a class of 
buildings of the greatest local importance, 
and in many cases possessing much archi- 
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tectural interest, claim more particular men- 
tion. These are the warehouses, mainly 
built for the purpose of storing and showing 
cotton goods, and combining with a ware- 
house. of the ordinary type the chief office 
of the manufacturing firm. Many of the 
Manchester streets are composed entirely 
of these buildings, with a peculiar but most 
satisfactory effect, for thus is allowed what is 
now so rarely to be seen in large towns, 
buildings which are oé reared (to all appear- 
ance) on sheets of plate glass, the require- 
ments of these warehouses allowing of 
substantial piers on the ground floor, which 
frequently consists of a range of strongly- 
arched windows. The frequent side streets, 
and the large scale on which the ware- 
houses are built, allow them, in the majority 
of instances, to be built as isolated, or semi- 
isolated, blocks, instead of in slices, and the 
architects of Manchester have not neglected 
}these unusual opportunities. Probably the 
best known and the largest warehouse is 
that of Messrs. Watts (Travis & Mangnall, 
1856), in Portland-street, which is cer- 
tainly immense, having a frontage of 
300 ft., carried, in seven floors, to a height 
of 110 ft. It is also very ambitiously 
original in its architecture ; though in the 
matter of design it has been far sur- 
passed by many later erections. Of these 
may be mentioned those of Messrs. Reiss 
Brothers (Worthington), in Quay-street ; of 
Sir Jacob Behrens & Sons, in Princess-street ; 
and the two blocks in Portland-street, extend- 
ing respectively from  Princess-street to 
Abingdon-street, and from the latter to the 
corner of Sackville-street. Of many classes 
of buildings in Manchester little has been 
said, not because there is among them 
nothing of interest, but they are not, in com- 
parison with those to which we have paid 
more attention, so definitely characteristic of 
the special features of the city, and our 
survey must necessarily have its limits.* 











* The next of this series of articles, on the Architec 
ture of Leeds, will appear in our issue of December 19. 
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| 
NOTES. 

THE election of Mr. Poynter 
as President of the Royal 
Academy, which we presume 
will receive the Royal assent, comes as an 
agreeable surprise. Every one must feel 
that among the artists of the day who are 
members of the Academy Mr. Poynter was 
the one man who might by common consent 
be accepted as being on every ground the 
fittest successor to Leighton and Millais; 
put it was generally supposed that his 
position at the National Gallery had ren- 
dered him ineligible. However, the Royal 
Academy has probably acted wisely in 
deciding to waive this objection. By doing 
so they have secured as President not only 
a distinguished and learned artist, but a man 
possessed of the social qualities and the 
broad general culture which are so essential 
to the position. 


The Royal 
Academy 
President. 





, THE Municipal Committee on 
Paris : ; 
Metropolitan the Paris Metropolitan Rail- 
Railway. ~ way has just definitely adopted 
the route for the railway which has already 
been described in our columns, and has, in ad- 
dition, given its vote for the unfortunate idea 
ofa narrow gauge railway, which can only 
be an isolated scheme and cannot work in 
connexion with the main railway lines. It 
has also incorporated in the scheme the line 
from Vincennes to the Bois de Boulogne 
proposed by M. Berlier for his tubular iron 
tunnel railway. In _ fact, however, the 
“ Metropolitan” scheme has made no way at 
all during the past few months; the Munici- 
pal Council are merely “ marking time” and 
delaying the matter in their fear of diminish- 
ing their “octroi” receipts by doing any- 
thing to facilitate residence beyond the 
limits of municipal Paris. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and with this limitation of the 
railway to a special gauge, it is doubtful 
whether any company will be found willing 
to embark in the speculation, and it may end 
in the Municipality having to construct the 
railway out of its own resources. 





THERE seems to be a very 
strong feeling in the diocese of 
Truro that there should be a 
general effort made not merely to complete 
the centre tower of Truro Cathedral, as 
before suggested, as a memorial to the late 
Archbishop, but to complete the Cathedral, 
at all events all but the upper portion of the 
towers, within this century, and as a mark of 
respect to his memory. To complete the 
nave would be a much more important and 
desirable piece of work than to complete one 
of the towers ; and if there is any chance of 
a general response to the proposal we hope 
it will be pressed further. It is most desir- 
able that Truro Cathedral should not be left 
half-finished, which we had begun to fear 
would be its fate ; and the present feeling in 
tegard to the late Archbishop may perhaps 
lead to a united and successful effort to 
raise the funds for completing the nave. 
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ruro 
Cathedral. 





An Architectural A PRELIMINARY Committee has 
Pein for been formed for constituting an 

* association which is to be 

named the “Dublin Architectural Associa- 
ton,” and circulars have been addressed to 
the leading architects in Ireland and to all 
“ ian assistants in Dublin, inviting 
ee 0 a general meeting which was to be 
ci@ on Wednesday this week at the 





Grosvenor Hotel, Dublin, to consider the 
subject, of the result of which meeting we 
shall probably be able to give some account 
in our next issue. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation, as stated in the circular letter calling 
the meeting, are :—- 

‘*t, To afford to pupils and younger members 
advantages of education beyond the daily routine of 
office work, on similar lines to the London Archi- 
tectural Association, viz., by classes of instruction, 
access to standard works of architecture, visiting 
buildings, old and new, and general social inter- 
course, and discussion, 

‘ 2, To ensure a more general interest in architec- 
ture, by means of occasional popular lectures and 
exhibitions. 

It is also hoped to institute a series of examina- 
tions, and to offer prizes for work done by the 
members. 

It is not proposed to restrict the membership to 
those following architecture as a profession only ; 
students in engineering or science and arts cognate 
to architecture would be eligible.” 


The scheme has received the cordial 
sympathy and promised co-operation of Mr. 
Drew, the well-known President of the 
Institute of Architects of Ireland, whose 
hand is in every good work connected with 
architecture in Ireland; and we _ should 
think there can be no doubt that the new 
Association will prove a success and a great 
benefit to Irish architectural students. The 
Hon. Secretary fro fem. is Mr. W. R. 
Gleave, an Associate of the Institute of 
British Architects. 





we eae have had an opportunity 

pr of inspecting the premises 
Arts and Crafts. which the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council have 
taken for the new School of Arts and Crafts. 
The building is known as Morley Hall, and 
is situate in Regent-street, opposite the 
Polytechnic Institution. On the ground 
floor are the enamelling, silversmithing, 
needlework, modelling, and drawing rooms. 
These are well lit with the electric light, and 
are lofty, and well adapted to the purposes 
for which they are to be used. The rooms 
devoted to the study of the crafts connected 
with architecture are well fitted up with 
good examples, both casts and originals, of 
the standard types which are likely to 
be useful to men engaged in_ these 
trades. The rooms for stained glass 
and metal work are not yet fitted up. 
Like the Trades’ Training School for 
Practical Mechanics, if the new School of 
Arts and Crafts will confine itself to in- 
structing the actual workmen engaged in 
the decorative arts and crafts, the school 
should have a future before it, much as we 
dislike the idea of the municipalisation of art 
in any form, as tending to give it an “ official 
stamp.” Nor do we quite understand 
why architecture is to be taught in this 
“Arts and Crafts” School, nor on what 
principle the ratepayers’ money is to be used 
to undersell existing institutions for in- 
struction in architecture. 





It is not very satisfactory when 
the London County Council has 
before it adverse reports from 
two different Committees on the same sub- 
ject. This, however, occurred in regard to 
the taking over of the North Metropolitan 
and London Street Tramways. The High- 
ways Committee had recommended that the 
Council should purchase these undertakings 
by agreement, and lease them again to the 


The L.C.C. 
and the 
Tramways. 





companies on settled terms, The Finance 


Committee considered that the terms were 
not sufficiently advantageous to the Council, 
and that the report of the other Committee 
should be referred back. The report of 
the Highways Committee was, however, 
on Tuesday last, approved by the Council, 
and the recommendation of the High- 
ways Committee was carried, though it 
does not seem even yet that the question 
is finally settled. The unsatisfactory point 
is, however, that the Council should have 
to decide between two adverse reports. It 
is obvious, as a matter of business, that it 
must be practically useless to refer a matter 
to one committee, if the Finance Committee 
is to have a veto on the same subject. On 
the other hand, the adverse attitude of the 
Finance Committee must necessarily throw 
doubt on the report of the Highway Com- 
mittee. Unless the Council have faith in the 
recommendations of these general committees 
in regard to finance, it is hardly worth while 
to refer a matter to such a committee. 





REFERRING to the meeting con- 
Arts. vened on the 30th ult. by the 

Thames (Western) Improve- 
ment Committee in support of the movement 
for a lock ‘between Wandsworth and Putney, 
we may observe that the only kind of weir 
that would be permissible in such a position 
would be one of the lifting-door type, as 
adopted at Richmond, so that the flood tide 
would not be impeded, and the only loss 
would be that of the scour of the water 
retained by the weir. The lowering of the 
low-water level in the river since the removal 
of the old London and Westminster Bridges 
and other obstructions, although a great 
benefit to the river owing to the increased 
amount of tidal water that enters and leaves 
it at every tide, and the consequent increased 
scour, renders the banks of the river at low 
water, up to Richmond (and, before the weir 
there was constructed, up to Teddington), 
more or less unsightly. The Richmond weir, 
by retaining the water up to half-tide level, 
robs the river of the scour of the water held 
up by it, and the proposed Putney weir 
would further reduce the scour by retaining 
still more water, and would no doubt have 
its effect in increasing the amount of dredg- 
ing necessary lower down the river. But as 
the principle of abstraction of tidal scour has 
already been admitted by constructing the 
Richmond weir, if a less height than half- 
tide level is considered sufficient above: 
Putney, it would not appear consistent to 
condemn the present scheme. It would, of 
course, vastly improve that portion of the 
river from an zesthetic and recreative point 
of view. 





THE case of Munro v. Jameson 
shows how careful persons 
should be before they say any- 
thing against a man’s character. In the 
present case a house-owner complained of 
the way in which some painting was done 
to one of the contractor's managers, and 
remarked of one of the workmen that he 
smelt very strongly of whisky. No steps 
were, however, taken about this workman ; 
but later, when a dispute in regard to the 
contract was to be referred to arbitration, 
the house-owner made a stipulation that none 
of the workmen employed on the job should 
be called, and reiterated his charge against 
the same workman. This charge finally 
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resulted in the workman being discharged 
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and this action brought. At the trial the 
defendant, the house-owner, brought evi- 
dence to show that the plaintiff ‘had been 
‘‘muddled” when at work, though he was not 
absolutely drunk. The result of the litiga- 
tion was a verdict for the plaintiff. It is 
obvious that the defence practically broke 
down, but it shows also that more judgment 
should be exercised in regard to such accu- 
sations. The owner of the premises should 
have directly complained in the course of 
the work, and, instead of saying that a 
workman was drunk, who was afterwards 
admitted to be only “muddled ”—a state of 
mind not uncommon in many sober workmen 
—he should have stated facts and suspicions, 
and have left the results to be discovered by 
the contractors. Moreover, unless a work- 
man is absolutely drunk, or is seen to be 
doing a piece of work in an incapable 
manner, the work being the witness against 
him, it is, perhaps, safest of all to say 
nothing, and keep an open eye. 





THE decision of Mr. Justice 
Cave, in the case of Digby w. 
The East Ham Urban District 
Council, seems to show that sanitary 
authorities should in the future test the air 
in their sewers before they allow workmen 
to enter them. The plaintiff in the action 
was the widow of a workman who entered a 
manhole of this Authority for the purpose of 
cleaning a sewer. The sulphuretted hydrogen 
in the place overcame him, and he fell down 
the manhole dead. All the men who came 
to his rescue were killed from the same 
cause. Though the action was brought 
before a judge and a special jury, Mr. Justice 
Cave nonsuited the plaintiff on the ground 
that “the: duty of the defendants is to 
take all ordinary precautions. No sewage 
authority is ever shown to have had reason 
to apprehend danger from the cause which 
occurred in this case, or to have ever used the 
precautions suggested.” These precautions 
seem to be the testing of the air before the 
descent of workmen, and the employment 
of cradles and life lines to pull out work- 
men if suddenly attacked by illness. It 
would have been more satisfactory if the 
judge had allowed the case to go to the 
jury. In the report also of the trial we find 
no determination of one issue which was 
raised—ewhether the shaft was properly ven- 
tilated. But, be that as it may, since several 
lives have been lost in one manhole, sanitary 
authorities have now due warning of what 
may occur, and therefore should take 
reasonable precautions to see that before 
workmen descend the shafts of sewers these 
entrances are in a_ safe condition. The 
Sanitary Authority in the present case seem 
to have had a lucky escape, for we can by 
no means agree with the ruling of the judge, 
which in effect comes to this, that however 
proper it may be to take precautions, it is not 
negligence in B to fail to do so if A has 
previously not taken them. 


Death in the 
Sewer. 





THE interest of the city of 


The Arbour ae 
Tower, | Newcastle-on-Tyne, to visitors, 
Newcastle, Gepends mainly on its ancient 
remains. The Corporation appear to be 


disposed to sell these, which can never be 
replaced, for ‘the meat which perisheth ;” 
and the “ Arbour” Tower, which is stated to 
be the only circular tower on the walls which 
has its arched top and parapet remaining, is 


dians, the Worshipful Company of Armourers, 
Curriers, and ~ Feltmakers, to be pulled 
down to make room for a new Bakery. ‘It is 
true they have offered the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle the refusal of it, but it 
must be very doubtful whether the Society 
can outbid the Bakery owners. Before the 
destruction is irreparably carried out, the 
Company might as well reflect on the text 
with which the secretary of the ‘“ National 
Trust” concludes his letter to the Z¢mes on 
the subject—“ Man doth not live by bread 
alone.” 





WE congratulate Mr. T. G. 
Jackson on his election to 
the full dignity of Royal 
Academician, which is officially announced. 
And we hope that the occasion will be 
signalised by the appearance of some im- 
portant contribution by him, next year, to the 
architectural room at the Royal Academy, 
where his designs have been too little seen 
of late. 


The New 
R.A, 





In the issue of L’ Architecture 
for October 24 the front page 
is devoted to a most cordial 
and appreciative notice of the late Secretary 
of the Institute of Architects, in which his 
abilities as a writer on architecture are very 
highly spoken of, and reference is also made 
to his earnest efforts to draw closer the ties 
between English and French architects. Za 
Construction Moderne also publishes a com- 
memorative article speaking in the same 
cordial and almost affectionate terms of Mr. 
White, and of the esteem in which he was 
held among the many French architects 
to whom he was known either personally or 
by his correspondence and his writings. 


+—<>++4 
SZllustrations, 


WIUR illustrations this week may all be 
grcuped together, as they are intended 
to form a combined illustration of some 
of the principal buildings in Manchester, and are 
all referred to in the leading article in this 
issue, 

It might have seemed natural that the Town 
Hall, which is so important and typical a modern 
building in Manchester, should occupy the 
central place among the plates, and it would 
have done so but for the fact that the only 
drawing in the possession of its architect which 
correctly represents the building as carried out, 
a drawing of monumental proportions, occupies 
aiso a kind of monumental position in being per- 
manently affixed to a wall, and therefore unavail- 
able for reproducing from. The illustrations of 
the Assize Courts and Owens College are from 
drawings kindly lent by Mr. Waterhouse; for 
the Town Hall we had to depend on a photo- 
graph, But there is perhaps a certain suitability 
in the Assize Courts occupying the central place, 
since it was by that building that its architect, 
then a Manchester man, first made his great 
reputation. 

The two buildings by Messrs. Thos. Worthing- 
ton & Son, the Police-courts and Nicholl’s* Hos- 
pital, are very characteristic examples of modern 
Manchester architecture, and are effectively con- 
trasted by the Free Trade Hall, one of the best 
works of the late Edward Walters, a deceased 
Manchester architect who was remarkable both 
for his ability and for his independence and 
originality of character. Finally, in the two 
offices designed by Mr. Redmayne and by 
Mr. Chas. HI. Heathcote respectively, we have 
good examples of the business street architecture 
of Manchester, as distinguished from that of 
public buildings and institutions. 

A good many other sketches and photographs 
of various buildings will be found in connexion 
with the leading article above referred to. 


The Late 
Mr. White. 











* This we believe is the correct spelling, and not 
‘*Nichol’s”” as in the plate, though we ought to add that 
we took the spelling on the plate from a letter of the 





proposed to be delivered up by its legal custo- 


' architects, 


— 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
; . ARCHITECTS ; 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, 


THE opening meeting of this Institute for the 
present session was held on Monday last, at 9 
Conduit-street, Professor Aitchison, A.R,A, (the 
President), in the chair. 


The Late Secretary. 


The President, at the commencement of he 
proceedings, said it was his mournful duty to refer 
to the loss of their Secretary, Mr. William Hen 
White, who expired on the 2oth of last month, 
To the Institute his loss was irreparable in one 
sense, for at the present moment there was nobody 
on whom they could lay their hands who 
possessed such knowledge and skill, and who 
would exhibit such devotion to the Institute, as 
the late Secretary had done. It was not only his 
occupation, but the Institute seemed to be to him 
in the place of a wife, a family, and a hobby, 
Mr. White was so devoted to it that he was very 
much afraid that his untimely end—for he 
wasonly just over fifty-eight years of age—had been 
hastened by the want of exercise he should 
have taken, but which his devotion to the Insti. 
tute prevented him taking. His qualities for the 
post of Secretary were extremely uncommon, 
He was a man of great sagacity, of excellent 
judgment, of business habits, of extreme pune. 
tuality, and of a capacity for organisation 
which was very seldom found. When they 
considered the variety of duties that the Secre. 
taryship of the Institute involved, they would 
agree that the post was quite sufficient to exercise 
the whole capacities and the whole energy of any 
ordinary man. The work and correspondence 
was something enormous, and Mr. White had 
even to act as Editor to the Journal, Inthat 
case there were papers to be read, to be ab. 
stracted, and frequently blanks to be filled up, all 
of which he had to do himself. This, with the 
correction of proofs, the choice of illustrations, 
the correspondence necessary to the elucidation 
of points in the papers, and also the con- 
sideration of the cost to the Institute, was 
something so enormous that very few people 
could properly appreciate it. Frequently 
the early hours of the morning were occupied in 
looking at and arranging these things, correcting 
proofs, and seeing that everything was in perfect 
condition, All those who had been members of 
the Council, or of committees, must have known 
with what punctuality all the duties were per- 
formed, especially when it was considexed that 
there were nearly 1,600 members in various parts 
of the world to whom the Journal was sent out 
every Thursday. Mr. White united in himself a 
great many of the qualities necessary for the 
Secretary of such an Institute. He had beena 
successful architect for many years in France, and 
afterwards in India, and had also had a large 
correspondence with the professional papers, 
Having been an architect in practice in France, 
he was not only a most excellent French scholar, 
reading, writing, and speaking the language 
almost like a Frenchman, but he had a full 
knowledge of the methods followed in France 
for teaching the young professional men, 
besides having a great admiration for the 
manner in which their architecture was 
carried out, and sharing with the rest of 
the world in admiration for the genius of the 
French in architecture. All this gave him a 
peculiar power, which he (the speaker) hoped 
might be found in one of his successors, in bind- 
ing together the associations between foreign and 
English architects, for nearly every other nation 
spoke French as well as its own language, and 
this qualification endeared Mr. White greatly 
to the French nation. Mr. White’s devotion to 
the Institute was much greater than that which it 
was possible to expect from an ordinary person, 
but beyond that his aim was more towards the 
perfection of English architecture than even to- 
wards the perfection of the Institute, though he 
looked to the Institute as one of the principal 
means of improving the atchitecture and the 
architectural status of the profession. He need 
not say what a loss to himself such a man must be 
even in the position of secretary, but besides this, 
Mr. White was his personal friend.. Mr. Whites 
admiration of the methods of France was such that 
he was constantly in his spare time—and that spare 
time he made himself —urging the advantages that 
he saw in the French system on the English nation, 
and he hoped not without effect. He saw Mr. 
White not many days before his death, and found 
that one of his principal thoughts was to 
recommend to the consideration of all the 
members of the Institute the excellent way 1 





which his assistants in the office had seconded his 
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efforts, and how delighted he was with it. Mr. 
White also said that if it had not been for his firm 
belief in the advantages of the Institute’s exami- 
nations, prizes, essays, and so forth, to the 
rofession, he would have thrown up his onerous 
duties altogether. To show how much Mr. White 
had the interest of the Institute at-heart, he had 
left his valuable library of architectural works and 
the whole of his drawings to it. He would now 
ask the members to signalise their acquiescence 
in a vote of condolence to his surviving relatives, 
expressing heartfelt sympathy with them in the 
loss they had sustained. He might also add that 
almost immediately after Mr. White’s death he 
had received letters of condolence from two of 
their French foreign correspondents, who knew 
and admired Mr. White, one being M. Auguste 
Choisy, chief engineer in the Service des Ponts 
and Chaussées, the other M. Charles’ Lucas, 

Mr. William Emerson (Honorary Secretary) 
announced that he had also received letters of 
condolence from the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects and from the Dundee Institute of Architects, 
expressing sympathy with the Institute on the 
loss they had sustained. 

The vote of condolence was then agreed to, 
and directed to be sent to Colonel White, brother 
of the deceased. 

The decease was also announced of Messrs. 
Frederick John Francis, Stephen Salter, and 
Robert Walker, all of whom had been Fellows 
for many years. 

Mr. Emerson stated that at the examination for 
District Surveyors on October 29 and 30, three 
candidates presented themselves and passed. The 
Council had consequently issued Certificates of 
Competency to act as District Surveyor in London 
to Osborn Cluse Hills (Associate), of 147, Bow- 
road, E., and to George Tolly, of Grote House, 
Blackheath ; and a Certificate of Competency to 
actas Building Surveyor to John Hay Dunn, 17, 
Oxford-road, Stroud Green. 

The President then delivered his opening 
address as follows :— 

Brother Architects, Ladies and Gentlemen— 

It has been said in words of authority that ‘* to 
every thing there is a season.” It seems to me 
that on this opening of a new year, other things 
may be put aside for a general view of the fine 
art we profess, and of its inventors. I say 
inventors, for it seems to me that architecture, 
even more than music, has been invented by man ; 
for music, however it may have come about, has, 
up to a certain point, at least, the harmonious 
tunes of singing birds to imitate, however far 
it may have progressed since. While the shapes 
of leaves and flowers, of peaks and mountains, of 
glades and woods, and ‘‘ arched walks of twilight 
groves,” are certainly farther removed from 
finished masterpieces of architecture than an 
oratorio is removed from a choir of singing birds. 
I say this in no boastful spirit, but as a circum- 
stance, I suppose, generally acknowledged. I 
address myself to this subject in the thankful 
spirit that Dante felt when he looked at the 
stars, and in the ecstatic way in which Linnzeus 
was affected when he saw the moor ablaze with 
blossoming gorse. I think the villager who said 
to the divine, ‘*A thankful heart is the best 
worship an ignorant peasant can offer,” was 
truly answered by the reply, ‘‘Or a learned 
prelate either;” and those divinely - gifted 
men, who created the architectural master- 
pieces of the world, were as much “ heaven- 
sent” as the flowers or the stars. The sublime, 
lovely, or frowning pieces of architecture that 
still remain, besides the emotions they raised in 
the nation when they were built, have been a 
source of intellectual and zesthetic interest to all 
the cultivated since, and have been as well the 
Means of raising the standard of excellence 
among semi-barbarous people; besides bearing 
witness to the past greatness and cultivation of 
the nation, 

It would, perhaps, not be amiss to point out 
now what the fine arts do for a nation; as in 
the midst of our great material prosperity their 
importance is apt to be overlooked. Those to 
Whom all the fine arts are a closed book are apt 
to say, when pressed, ‘* What do these much- 
panes fine arts do for mankind? They merely 
elp to wile away an idle hour for those who 
— to admire them.” What they really do is 
Is: they both instruct and charm mankind in 

¢ only way in which the bulk can be instructed 
= charmed; for the bulk of mankind have 
ittle time to spare from earning their living. 





bod appeal to the emotions and thus convey, 
Poon unperceived, the lessons that should be | 
Sught, As an American writer* says: ‘‘It be- 





A in Leopold Eidlitz, The Nature and Functions of | 


comes a serious question whether, without art, the 
human race, in spite of the great work of science, 
would not sink into barbarism.” They show to 
remote posterity the place a nation once held in 
civilisation, they give delight to those of each 
subsequent generation who are capable of feeling 
esthetic emotion, and they form a standard by 
which the excellence of present work can be 
measured ; as J. A. Symonds said: ‘‘ Nothing is 
imperishable but high thought to which art has 
communicated the indestructible form of beauty.” 

That astute tyrant, Augustus Czsar, by 
humouring the whims of the poets of his time, 
and by encouraging architecture, came down, 
for twelve centuries at least, as the ‘‘ good 
Augustus”; while Frederick the Great, by 
revenging himself on the avaricious caprices of 
Voltaire, has been handed down to us as ‘‘the 
image of some flaming devil’s head, done in 
phosphorus on the walls of the black hole.” 

Just consider the wealth and luxuries of 
Greece, when it had received Alexander’s 
plunder of Asia; of Rome when, besides the 
plunder it had taken, it enjoyed the taxes of those 
countries that extend from the Danube to the 
Lybian desert, and from Anglesea to the Tigris. 
What remains of all this wealth and all these 
luxuries ! You might as well ask, where are last 
year’s snows? <A few poems and pieces of 
eloquence, a few statues and bas-reliefs, some 
engraved gems, coins, plate, and jewellery; a 
little music, a few buildings, and many crumbling 
ruins, 

To those visitors who are not architects but are 
patriotic, I may point out the supreme importance 
of architecture to a nation; the monuments mark- 
ing the very places that once were great, and 
expressing the main characteristics of the nation. 
The poetry, the eloquence, and the music of the 
past become the cherished possessions of all 
civilised nations. The statues, the bas-reliefs, 
the engraved gems, the coins, the plate, and the 
jewellery, are spread over the civilised world ; 
the architectural monuments alone point out the 
places where the great life of the past nation once 
throbbed, and still enable us to penetrate the 
thoughts that created them, and to see the skilled 
handiwork of their people. 

Every fine art is more or less the exponent of 
the tendencies of its time. This is peculiarly the 
case with architecture, as it is essentially a thing 
of the present ; for, whether it be for mere use, 
for use and adornment, or for glory alone, it is to 
meet the urgent needs of the present. The poets 
may give us episodes from ancient Greece or 
Rome, from Egypt, Assyria, Persia, or the Holy 
Land, from the ancient Britons, or from the days 
of the Gothic invasion. The painters and sculptors 
may give us subjects evoked by their imagination 
from the past, but architecture must be of and 
for the present; past architecture is only to be 
found in the countries that produced it, or in the 
scenes of the theatre, 

Unless the public will understand and highly 
appreciate architecture, how can they expect it to 
be good? For it is only by the people cultivating 
a knowledge of architecture, and so appreciating 
its beauties and emotional qualities, that a 
passionate love for its masterpieces can be 
engendered and the architects rewarded; fot the 
architect’s principal reward is the enthusiasm and 
gratitude his works excite. 

Architecture as a fine art probably arose from 
man’s desire to propitiate his deities, or to express 
his gratitude for their protection, and to im- 
mortalise himself and his nation, rather than 
from a wish to improve his dwelling or to 
adorn his public buildings. Doubtless, in the 
dim past, before history was written, the 
main laws of architectural composition were 
discovered, such as proportion, repetition, and 
variety, while the value of contrast in form, 
and in light and shadow, was probably a dis- 
covery coeval with that of these first laws, if it 
did not precede their discovery. . The grea 
pyramids of Gizeh are the grandest examples of 
contrast I know. On the first glimpse of them 
you are struck by the value they give to the long 
unbroken line of the desert, while their shape 
was probably suggested to the architect by a 
triangular sail on the horizon. 

Civilisation has been built up, as it were, grain 
by grain; it is like the coral reefs made by in- 
numerable tiny and insignificant insects ; but at 
Jast the reef defies the might of the stormy ocean; 
while the fine arts are the crowns of the different 
phases of civilisation. 

I am not going to drag you through the dim 
past, but only as far back as the Greeks, to whom 


| we are indebted for the civilisation of Christen- 


om. 
That nothing comes from nothing is nowhere 





more apparent than in architecture. The Greek 
temples are but glorified reproductions of the 
two-roomed Greek hut surrounded by a veran- 
dah. -The Greeks, or at least the Ionians, were 
endowed with the gift of defintteness, before them 
unknown to the world, and saving them, the 
world was still imbued with vagueness... The 
Attic Greeks were blessed with a love of beauty, 
endowed with high intellectual capacities, and 
with every artistic gift. The Greek creed even 
now is excellent, the possession by each man of 
wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. Their 
daring to withstand the tyranny of Persia, then 
the overwhelming power in the world, shows 
a courage and resolution that has never been 
matched ; and their victories at Marathon, at 
Salamis, and at Platzea appear to us miraculous ; 
while their perfection in all the fine arts is 
still supreme. Their masterpieces in poetry, 
in oratory, in history, in sculpture, and in 
architecture, have never yet been equalled, and if 
one of their great paintings should ever be dis- 
covered, we may expect to find it inimitable too. 
The restraint they exercised in using ornament, 
and the simplicity and purity they attained, 
make their masterpieces the standards for the 
world, and this perfection was not confined to 
what may be called the great fine arts, but was 
exhibited in the products of the common trades 
and in the meanest utensils, So imbued were 
they with the highest beauties of nature, that when 
we see a fine specimen of the Indian water nut, or 
the shell of the king crab, we say these seem to be 
designed by a Greek artist, Simplicity, without 
which nothing great is achieved, was their 
constant aim. M. Anatole France has put this 
admirably ; he says, we all know what is meant bya 
simple style, although it is really the most ¢labo- 
rate. Nothing, for example, is simpler than sun- 
light, yet, pure and white as it is, we know it to 
be composed of the seven prismatic colours. 
There is one thing to be remarked here, that this 
simplicity was easier to be attained when life was 
less complex, and wants were more restricted than 
at present. The pose of the savage is generally 
nobler than that of civilised man; so the Greek 
temple, surrounded by similar columns and with 
its half-dozen mouldings, was possible to be 
perfected ; while life is not long enough to perfect 
a building of many chambers and many stories, 
with domes, towers, and spires to express com- 
plex emotions. 

When Vitruvius gave rough rules for obtaining 
some of the Greek optical refinements in build- 
ings, his meaning could not be understood by 
any architect or scholar in Christendom, from the 
days of Charlemagne until Wilkins published his 
solution in 1812; and it was left for my prede- 
cessor in the chair, Mr. Penrose, to prove to the 
world the existence of these refinements in the 
buildings on the Acropolis. These refinements 
have made the Parthenon, the Erectheum, and 
the Propylzea like Nature’s work, which never 
palls; for by the prolonged study of them you 
only find fresh beauties and fresh wonders. 
Those who have seen these buildings and have 
fitted themselves to enjoy them, are as thankful 
for them as for the beauty of the honeysuckle cr 
the scent of the violet. It is quite refreshing to 
read the enthusiastic admiration of those monu- 
ments by so positive a philosopher as Renan. 

The Roman race, which was but a branch of 
the Greek family, may be called the practical 
brother, who seized on every invention of others 
that suited him, and who had the great art of 
welding together a vast empire by diplomacy and 
laws ; as Professor Mommsen says, it is ridiculous 
to complain of the Romans, because they could 
not carve like Phidias nor write like Aristophanes, 
The Romans were not born artists but con- 
structors, with a deep insight into the advantages 
of architecture, and who certainly achieved in 
their monuments dignity and magnificence. No 
artistically cultivated person has passed those still 
remaining columns of the Forum of Nerva with- 
out being struck with their dignity, nor the 
Triumphal Arches of Rcme without appreciating 
their magnificence ; while, from the combination 
of harmonic proportions with dramatic lighting, 
the inside of the Pantheon produces the most 
sublime effect in Europe. 

What sublimity, vastness, and proportion will 
produce, when every scrap of moulding, sculpture 
and colour has been destroyed, may be seen in 
the halls of Caracalla’s Baths. 

The Romans brought the arch, the groined 
vault, and the dome within the pale of archi- 
tecture. That continuation of Roman architecture 
we call Byzantine has not, as far as I recollect, 
produced many effective exteriors ; for St. Mark’s 
at Venice owes its external charms to the middle 
ages. Structurally, the Byzantines perfected the 
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dome on pendentives, and invented the dome on 
a drum, which they often used to light interiors 
and passages. Byzantine interiors, however, are 
mostly wonderfully striking in their shape, often 
delightful by their carving, splendid from the 
effects of lovely marbles, beautiful inlays, and 
gorgeous mosaics ; and charm us as well by their 
judicious lighting. ' 

The effect of vastness in Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople, with its dome ‘‘ pendent by 
subtle magic,” its suffused light, its peculiar and 
striking shapes, and the splendour of its decoration, 
make it one of the masterpieces of the world. 
Who would lose the glories of San Vitale or the 
delicate sweetness of the Monastery in the lields 
(Movi) tHe xwpac) ; the plain and simple Duomo 
of Torcello, or that jewelled casket of the West, 
St. Mark’s? Who is not thankful for the mosques 
and minarets of Cairo, for the gorgeous chambers 
and courtyards of the Alhambra, with their 
intricate patterns, magic stalactites, and splendid 
colouring ? 

I do not attempt to give a list of all the master- 
pieces of the world since Greek days, but only to 
mention a few that I have seen and been struck 
with. 

In Romanesque days architects were only 
learning to build and to design, but they were 
great men with grand thoughts. Who has not 
been struck with the Romanesque churches of 
Germany, with the doorway of Rochester Cathe- 
dral, with the naves of Durham and Southwell, 
and with the apse of Strasburg? Who would 
lose the fronts of St. Trophime at Arles, and 
St. Gilles, or the north-west doorway of the 
Cathedral of Rouen, if this last can be called 
Romanesque ? : 

At the emergence of Gothic in the thirteenth 
century, the architects had learned to build 
stone ceilings to churches in the shape of vaults, 
and to abut their thrusts by flying buttresses, and 
eventually to use stone with a mastery that was 
never possessed before or since; though perhaps 
a greater mastery over iron has been shown by 
our civil engineers. The Gothic architects were, 
too, perhaps, the most logical that the world has 
seen, and they lived at a time when the Greek and 
Indian geometry and mathematics were not only 
fashionable accomplishments, but studies for 
which there was a passion; and doubtless the 
Saracen buildings the medizeval architects had 
seen gave them the idea of rivalling the monu- 
ments of their enemies ; for it must be borne in 
mind that at the time of the Crusades the 
Saracens were the most civilised people in the 
world, 

Men's minds in the West were then filled 
with a mysterious and terrible theology, while 
architects then realised that their knowledge, 
skill, thoughts, and aspirations, could only be 
expressed by building. We see how the violent 
emotions of hope and fear and of adoration 
amounting to ecstasy were expressed by interiors 
of disproportionate height, by lofty towers, 
spires and pinnacles, by tracery as mysterious as 
the eddies of a stream and relatively to the 
monument as fine as a spider’s web; while the 
sculptor lavished his work on every part that 
was to be ornamented. There was then a pas- 
sion for .the excessive and the mysterious, and a 
striving after the apparently miraculous. 
No architect ever goes into a Gothic cathedral 
without asking himself why it does not fall down. 
I suppose that architecture has never been so 
closely and persistently studied for so many 
centuries by energetic races, unfettered by national 
or clerical conservatism. Besides this, architec- 
ture and its accompanying arts then offered the 
only career, except fighting, to men who wished 
to exert every mental power without the fear of 
imprisonment and torture, or of death by fire. 

Who is not thankful for these pages of history, 
in which the thoughts, tastes, and aspirations and 
terrors of the Middle Ages are, as it were, petri- 
fied for our observation and delight, and are 
spread over all Europe, even to the Fortunate 
Islands ? - 

Who is not thankful for Notre Dame, for 
Amiens, Reims, Coutance, and Rouen; for 
Lincoln, Salisbury, York, and Peterborough ; 
for Toledo and Seville, and for the Cathedral of 
Las Palmas; for the Town Hall and the Cathe- 
dral of Siena ; for \the ‘hospital, and for the bell 
tower of Giotto? If we want to have a corro- 
boration of medieval history as written in its 
buildings, we have but to read Dante, one of the 
few great poets of the world, in whose ‘ Divine 
Comedy ” the spirit of the thirteenth century is 
enshrined. 

Even in Dante’s days a new phase of life was 
being prepared. We see that he had studied 
some of the Roman writers; these and others 





were to be still more deeply and more fervently 
studied after his death. Sculpture even then had 
got new life from the study of Roman remains, 
painting had begun to throw off Byzantine fetters, 
and there was a hungering after a knowledge of 
Greek, as the fountain from which Rome drew its 
inspirations, 

Through the studies of scholars—and who, at 
the latter part of tne fourteenth century, was not 
something of a scholar ?—the whole vista of the 
life of classical antiquity was opened out to the 
Italians, and this world seemed to them suddenly 
changed from a prison full of misery and 
terrors into a lovely and fertile valley to be 
admired and enjoyed. They saw Greece 
and Rome bringing the uncivilised people of the 
earth to live under law, and teaching these 
savages the advanced arts of life. The Italians 
found in the classic writers a style they longed 
for, but despaired of attaining; a skill and 
idealism in sculpture, in die-sinking, and in 
gem engraving, that threw them into raptures ; 
monuments and ruins of a magnitude and 
majesty that astonished and charmed them, 
and an unchecked and blameless pursuit of all 
the pleasures of this life; not to speak of perfect 
freedom in the unravelling of the mysteries of 
nature. Is it surprising that they fell down before 
the feet of the ancients and worshipped them ? 
This attitude was natural, though unfortunate ; 
still we have lovely work by the quattro and 
early cinquecentisti, who were mostly goldsmiths, 
sculptors, and painters; though it was certainly 
not progressive architecture. 

The host of lovely things at Venice alone would 
be too long to enumerate, from the Church of Santa 
Maria dei Miracoli to the Palazzo Vendramini, 
but there are beautiful monuments throughout 
Italy. The inside of Alberti’s Temple to Isotta 
at Rimini ; the Cancellaria and the Church of 
Santa Maria del Popolo at Rome, by the divine 
Bramante ; the Town Hall at Brescia, the Casa 
dei Signori at Verona, and the beautiful palaces 
at Piacenza. Many of the sixteenth century 
monuments, though heavier and duller than the 
earlier ones, in certain respects excite our ad- 
miration ; they were built after Vitruvius’ work 
had been rediscovered and read, and his work 
was supposed to be a book of receipts for 
true architecture, to be illustrated by the 
Roman ruins that had been’ measured 
and published. In spite of its glaring 
faults the Palazzo Farnese is a majestic monu- 
ment. The Pesaro Palace and the church of Santa 
Maria della Salute of the seventeenth century, 
though somewhat rococo, will keep Longhena’s 
memory alive. In London we have the portico 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, by Inigo Jones ; 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and the steeples of Wren, 
now, alas ! fast disappearing ; Somerset Hous? by 
Chambers, Newgate by Dance, University College 
and the National Gallery by Wilkins; though 
those last two were after the Grecian revival. 

For the charming grafts of revived classic on 
Gothic structures we must go to France, to 
Flanders, to Spain, to Portugal, and to Southern 
Germany. Who has failed to be grateful for 
Blois? That side of the palace that faces St. 
Vincent’s-square is a masterpiece. There are, 
too, -beautitul monuments of the early French 
Renaissance, including Chambord, scattered all 
over France ; and we have Wollaton Hall in 
England. 

I must point out to you that all the lessons that 
architecture has to teach have by no means been 
exhausted. It is, perhaps, more than any other 
fine art, the expression of the tendencies of the 
age in which its monuments were built, and this 
has ‘not as yet attracted the attention of philo- 
sophers, though I think it will receive their atten- 
tion in the future. If Cuvier could construct 
the effigies of extinct animals from one of their 
bones or talons, surely in the future philosophers 
will be able to learn the skill, the tastes, and the 
tendencies of an epoch from its architectural 
monuments. 

When the architecture is genuine, more of the 
character and taste of the people and the tenden- 
cies of the age can be learned from it than from 
parapbrases of deceased architecture; yet even 
these show the acquirements of the architects and 
sculptors, the skill of the workmen, and some of 
the tendencies of the time. To wantonly destroy 
these built records is worse than to burn unpub- 
lished written ones, as the monuments contain 
much more history than most written records, and 
in destroying them you destroy an important 
lesson that is read to all, the embeliishments of a 
city, and a perennial honour to the country. 
“The accursed greed of gold” is destroying all 
the virtues of our people, as it did those of the 
Romans, and makes it hold nothing as sacred 





where gold is to be got by its destruction. The 
beautiful Hanover Chapel in Regent:street, de. 
signed by C. R. Cockerell, the most refined ang 
accomplished of modern English architects, is now 
being pulled down to make way for shops, which pay 
heavier rates and taxes. The magnificent church 
of St. Mary Woolnoth, the masterpiece of 
Nicholas Hawksmoor, and a proof of the former 
piety of London, is threatened with destruction 
for a railway station. If this ignorance of the 
value of architectural monuments is not dispelled, 
and the greed of gold continues, those who live 
long ,may witness the conversion of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey into the 
stations of railway junctions. 

A genuine architectural style is evolved in 
this way: from the shapes and siz2s buildings 
take to suit the wants for which they are built; 
from the exigencies of the materials used ; from 
the shape of the roofs, to protect the inside from 
rain, snow, or heat ; from the size and grouping 
of the windows, according to the needs of the 
chambers and the intensity or dimness of the 
light ; from the uses of the doors; from the 
external provision for shade or shelter ; from the 
original type from which the building was taken; 
from the constructive skill of the architect ; from 
the <esthetic sensibility of the nation, and the par. 
ticular direction it takes ; from the ability of the 
architect to evoke the emotions proper to the 
building; and from the amount of excellence 
arrived at by the sculptors and painters ; for it is 
obvious that if these arts co-exist in one building, 
each art must be of equal ‘excellence to make a 
consistent and effective whole. 

Architectural styles are not the creation of a 
day nor of a man; they are the alterations 
of the existing forms and arrangements to 
meet the new uses and the new tastes of the 
day; when the new generation is superior 
to the last, then architecture improves; 
when it is inferior, architecture degrades. The 
general taste of former people mostly persisted in 
the same line for centuries ; we see this in Greek 
architecture, which rapidly arrived at perfection 
after the successful overthrow of the Persians, and 
gradually declined till Athens fell under the sway 
of the barbarous Macedonians. 

Architecture is a progressive art, but its pro- 
gress is not always continuous, as nations 
unfortunately do not always improve, nor is their 
love constant to the same fine art. As long as 
architecture is alive some change is of its very 
essence, as each generation has not exactly the 
same wants and tastes as the one immediately 
preceding it; hence we see the foctishness of 
substituting antiquarianism for architecture, fixed- 
ness being substituted for natural motion, while 
a small knot of antiquarians settle what deceased 
architecture is to be chosen as the model. Once 
it was Roman work, then Greek, and since it has 
been Gothic, as if the wants, the knowledge, the 
skill, and the taste of this end of the nineteenth 
century exactlyfresembled that of the Christian 
era; of 450 B.c.; or that of the thirteenth 
century. Deceased architecture is the architect's 
lesson-book, as history is the statesman’s, and 
poetry the poet’s. 

Pleasant as it is to dwell on the glories and 
delights of deceased architecture, one cannot 
confine oneself to it when speaking in an Insti- 
tute like this, formed for the furtherance of the 
art. It is doubtful if architecture was ever in 
its present condition, for there has mostly been 
tradition or a belief, and never before has a 
knowledge of many deceased styles been s0 
complete. With two deceased styles at least, 
Renaissance and Gothic, a large proportion of our 
architects are so familiar that they could builda 
paraphrase in either that might almost deceive a 
Gothic architect of any period, or an Italian of 
the late Renaissance. This familiarity must to 
some extent tinge, if not modify, modern English 
work, and there is, as well, some _ superficial 
acquaintance withpevery style of importance 
that the world has known. The Roman archi- 
tects of the early Empire had probably some 
knowledge of the architecture of Etruria, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; at 
any rate in Hadrian’s days an Egyptian 
temple to Isis was built in the grounds of his villa 
at Tivoli. The Saracen architects must have 
seen the various styles extant in their day from 
Spain to India, and from the Gulf of Scanderoon 
to Cape Blanco, as well as the styles of Italy, 
and had some knowledge of one or more 0 
them. At the end of the eleventh century 
the Romanesque architects, when they went to 
Crusades, must have seen most of the archi- 
tecture of Europe, of Asia Minor, and Syma. 
Will a new style be developed by our suc: 
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caracenic is to Byzantine, or as Gothic is to 
Romanesque? We cannot help noticing that 
there are at present plenty of instances of the 
gildest originality, which have disregarded 
every architectural canon and every dictate of 
common sense, owing to a want of proper 
jirection and training being given to the archi- 
tects; but this complete architectural liberty, 
although it has drawbacks, has certainly given us 
some very charming work ; and I think few 
yould desire to go back to those dingy streets of 
brick, where each house was destitute of propor- 
tion, of mouldings, of features, or of any character, 
emotional or otherwise ; but was a plain brick 
box with holes in it. We may say there are now 
explorers in every direction, but the real road has 
not yet been found. —. ‘ ' 

Some architects regret that architeciure is nota 
pure fine art ; why, I cannot tell, for its aim is 
surely the highest of any of the fine arts—that of 
creating a perfect organism like one of nature’s, 
where every want is met, and where the building 
tells us for what particular use it was made, and 
where the sculptor, the painter, and the orna- 
mentalist have combined with the architect to 
make the building tell its purpose most completely, 
and evoke the emotions proper to its use. 

This Institute was founded, as its first Charter 
declares, ‘‘for the general advancement of civil 
architecture, and for promoting and facilitating 
the acquirements of the knowledge of the 
various arts and sciences connected _ there- 
with. It being an art esteemed and encouraged 
in all enlightened nations as tending greatly to 
promote the domestic convenience of citizens, and 
the public improvement and embellishment of 
towns and cities.” Therefore, whatever other 
aims the Institute may have, the thing that is 
absolutely essential to its existence is the advance- 
ment of civil architecture. Architecture comprises 
three main branches, convenient and cesthetic 
p'anniog, sound and daring construction, and the 
investing of the whole structure with such forms 
es excite the proper emotions. The powers of 
mind necessary to fulfil these requirements with 
any approach to perfection, are seldom found to 
exist in the same person; hence the extreme 
arity of great architects. 

Our library was begun when the Institute was 
first founded, and is now, I believe, the finest 
architectural one in Europe. At the meetings 
there were papers read and discussions on them, 
and among these papers is the famous one by 
Pio’essor Willis* on Gothic stone-cutting for 
vaults. Prizes were offered for designs, for 
ineasuring ancient buildings, for construction, for 
wiiting a clear description in a good English 
style of some building, architectural feature, or 
theory; and as Swift says: ‘‘ Proper words in 
peoper places make the true definition of a 
style ;” and, as most of you know, all these are 
coatinued to this day, and we have a fortnightly 
“Journal” as well. I. must remind you 
that though there is an immense body of 
purely architectural literature, very _ little 
use is made of it, under the pretence that 


all an architect can do is to build ; you must, 


however, bear in mind that this literature often 
points out methods and refinements that have 
been forgotten, wrong views, wrong aims, and 
wrong practices then indulged in, while the 
man who builds as well as writes, gives much 
lime and labour to this writing, loses much 


| Work and much reputation, as he is generally 


pointed out by his fellows as a mere theorist. 
The benefit an architectural writer confers on 
architects, besides those that have been enume- 
rated, may be immense, for he often rescues their 
names from oblivion. What would we not 
i ang treatises by the Greek, the Roman, 
— and the Saracen architects? Many 
ae that remain, and have been the ad- 
mee mankind, have no architect’s name 
he 7 with them ; I may instance, among 
cae cg and Seville Cathedral. How 
th the Greek artists, both architects and 
Piors, would be unknown were it not for 
‘ne coe Should we ever have discovered the 
eal a of Greek architecture if he 
the lias escribed it? And how many names of 
allan artists of the Renaissance would be 


lost but for Vasari ? 


eee spring up in free and virtuous nations, 
thee Sneha a that England may have many, and 
ce eo may be among the number ; and 
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have still greater triumphs than it has had in the 
past ; for, looking at our wider knowledge, our 
wondertul appliances, our new materials, our ac- 
quaintance with the powers of nature, the great- 
ness of our empire and its position in the world, it 
may well be expected, if we and our successors 
retain our self-denying and single-eyed devotion to 
ourart. I hopethat thenation will in the future take 
a deeper interest in architecture, feel prouder of 
its triumphs, and understand what it does for the 
country ; and that the architects, casting aside 
archzeology except for study, may evolve a phase 
of art which fulfils the tastes and aspirations of the 
nation as completely as the Greek temples or the 
cathedrals of the Middle Ages once did; and 
surely this is taking a very modest view, for may 
not we who * rift the hills and roll the waters, 
flash the lightnings, weigh the sun,” hope to erect 
monuments that will cast into shade the Greek 
temples by their exquisiteness and sublimity, and 
the glories of the Gothic cathedrals by their size, 
daring, and solemnity ? 

Mr. F, C. Penrose, M.A., said that, as the 
predecessor of their worthy President, he had the 
privilege of proposing a vote of thanks to him for 
his admirable discourse. He had first to thank 


the President for the way in which he had | 


referred to their late valued Secretary, and 
secondly, for having laid before them such a 
splendid ideal of the duty and privilege of the 
architect, which he hoped they would not fail to 
profit by. 

Dr. Murray, in seconding the motion, wished 
to refer to one or two of the observations which 
had most impressed him, as no doubt they had 
impressed others, After defining the position of 
architecture among the fine arts in most happily 
chosen sentences, the address proceeded to criti- 
cise the various great epochs of the art, with the 
varied knowledge and keen critical faculty for 
which the President was so distinguished. It 
was truly pleasing, as he had said, to 
dwell on the glories and delights of Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, and Gothic archi- 
tecture ; but the pleasure was far greater when 
they had such a man as their guide. Then 
the address turned to the burning question of the 
day—what was to be the outcome of all the 
learning and knowledge of ancient styles, which 
was the marked feature of the age? They were 
told that as the knowledge of deceased styles was 
so complete, and there was to be found at the 
present time among architects some superficial 
acquaintance at least with each style, it might 
lead to imitation. That, however, was no new 
phenomenon in art, for the same thing occurred 
in the history of Greek sculpture. But the point 
which the President made was that there was 
nothing in knowledge, however extensive it 
might be, which should interfere with the creation 
of a new style. As he said, the Saracenic and 
Romanesque architects had abundance of know- 
ledge of the great things done before them. They 
might even go farther back, because one of the 
earliest and greatest of architects was known to 
have travelled in Egypt, and was reasonably pre- 
sumed to have known the architecture of Assyria 
and Peisia ; but he did not think of imitating the 
Egyptian architecture any more than he thought 
of introducing the Egyptian language into 
Greece, although no doubt he had profited 
immensely by his studies. At our schools and 
universities young men were trained to compose 
in Greek and Latin, but when they turned to the 
business of life these things were laid aside as so 
much training of the intellect and the taste. So 
he supposed it ought to be in architectural train- 
ing—the imitation of the great things done before 
should be laid aside when the serious work of life 
began, but the great things themselves should 
never be forgotten. Circumstances had arisen, 
and might often arise, when a rule such as this 
had to be -roken through ; as, for instance, at 
the time of the classical revival, when the 
publications of Stuart and the researches of 
Cockerell poured an entirely new flood of light 
on the art and architecture of Greece. Every- 
where there was a passion for buildings in 
the Greek style, and when men of the genius 
of Cockerejl applied themselves to work of the 
kind there was nothing to complain of, but, on 
the contrary, a very great deal to praise. That 
was one of the cases in which architecture had to 
become the exponent of the tendencies of the 
age. As he had mentioned the greatly honoured 
name of Cockerell, he would like to join in the 
President’s denunciation of the razing to the 
ground of one of his works to make room for 
shops. If, then, there was no fault to be found | 
with the present methods of training, and equally | 


| No inspiration to be expected from them, where | 





were they to look for the rise of a new style? 
The President had answered that a genuine 
architectural style was evolved in this way :— 
‘*From the shapes and sizes buildings take to 
suit the wants for which they are built ; from the 
exigencies of the materials used ; from the shape 
of the roofs, to protect the inside from rain, snow, 
or heat; from the size and grouping of. the 
windows, according to the needs of the 
chambers and the intensity or dimness of the 
light ; from the uses of the doors; from the 
external provision for shade or shelter ; from the 
original type from which the building was taken ; 
from the constructive skill of the architect ; from 
the «esthetic sensibility of the nation.’? Every 
one would certainly subscribe to that. | They 
would also remember the earnest expression 
with which the paper concluded—‘ That the 
architects, casting aside . archeology except for 
study, may evolve a phase of art which fulfils 
the tastes and aspirations of the nation as com- 
pletely as the Greek temples or the cathedrals of 
the Middle Ages once did.” They would have 
observed that the President had spoken re- 
peatedly of ‘* deceased” architecture, and if he 
(the speaker) was compelled to conclude with 
some objection it would be to that word 
‘© deceased.” No doubt everything which once 
had vitality, but which possessed it no more, 
might be described in this manner; but perhaps 
it was a case in which some euphemism might be 
better used. 

Colonel Lenox Prendergast wished to support the 
vote of thanks. If one were asked how far the 
study of the works of the great masters was or 
was not a necessity, he supposed the answer 
would be in the affirmative. Then came the 
question, If so, who were those who could teach 
the appreciation of them? Now they had 
still with them one who fifty years ago began the 
scientific study of this subject, and he rejoiced to 
find that the President had alluded in warm and 
cordial words to the great work of his predecessor, 
Mr. Penrose. He would like just to say a word 
by way of encouragement to younger members. 
Some years ago a distinguished Oxford man 
of the highest education went out to Athens, 
and in 1847 he met Mr. Penrose there. Writing 
from the Turkish Tower on the north-east 
angle of the Acropolis at Athens, Dean Church 
for he it was, referred to the work of Mr. Pen- 
rose in these words :—‘‘ It is remarkable what 
extreme attention these Greek architects paid to 
the effect of their buildings. There is a young 
architect here, Mr. Penrose, who is taking all 
the measurements with the utmost accuracy; and 
the results as to the contrivances employed to 
give the fullest optical effect to the building are 
very curious. For instance, there is not a single 
column which is perpendicular ; they all lean in- 
wards to a definite degree. Then he says, there 
is scarcely a straight line in the building ; all, 
except some few straight lines, are mathe- 
matical curves, sections of the cone which 
agree with the calculated curves exactly, 
and are such as just would give the fullest 
effect to the light and shadows,” At present 
we lived in a time when there was a positive 
thirst for architectural detail, if not for achitecture 
itself, and it was essential that those who had the 
traditions of the great masters should convey to 
those in later times the results of their researches. 
He ventured to hope that the Science Com- 
mittee, if the Literature Committee had not 
already done so, would put pressure upon Mr. 
Penrose, so as to induce him to give one or two 
addresses on these fundamental principles of the 
art. The President had alluded to the splendid 
library possessed by the Institute. It was 
essential, however, that great works should be 
studied not only in books but on the spot, for 
if they did not do so others would. Enormous 
efforts in this direction were being made by 
the Germans. Indeed, he happened to be, not 
many months ago, in the Vendramini Palace at 
Venice alluded to by the President, he believed 
the finest in the whole place, and which 
was now occupied as it had always been. 
The proprietor on this occasion told him that 
he had lately received a letter from the German 
Government, asking permission for a number of 
young architects to study the palace. He 
assumed that they would, like other visitors, 
make a perfunctory examination of the building ; 
but that was not so, for as soon as they had per- 
mission they went all over the building. They 
ascended to the top of the palace with 
ropes which they brought, got out on the 
roof, let themselves down and measured the 
contour of the mouldings and the projections of 
the cornices, and afterwards in the Great Hall the 
leader of the party,‘an experienced German Pro- _ 
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fessor, went into the full details of the architec- 
ture in the most elaborate manner. It was im- 
portant that they should know that this sort of 
thing was being done. A large building was about 
to be erected on a splendid site in Whitehall for 
the Ministry of War. Inside the War Office they 
were in the habit of deriving much knowledge 
and experience from the German Empire; let 
them, however, take due care that the casket 
should not be ‘* made in Germany.” 

The vote of thanks having been carried by 
acclamation, 

The President briefly acknowledged the com- 
pliment, and gave notice that the next meeting 
would be held on Monday, the 16th inst., when 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers would read a paper 
entitled, “‘ The Great Mosque of the Omeyiades, 
Damascus.” 

The proceedings then terminated. 


—_ 
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NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF 
PLUMBERS : 


ARCHITECT IN RELATION 
MOVEMENT, 


Mr. E. SEwarD, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, pre- 
siding on Saturday last over a large conference of 
registered plumbers, drawn from bristol, Swansea, 
Devonport, Southampton, Devon, and Cornwall, 
held at the Cardiff Exhibition, under the auspices 
of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, read a 
paper on ‘‘The Architect in Relation to the 
Registration Movement.”” There were, said Mr. 
Seward, very many reasons indeed why the 
question of good or bad plumbing was very 
important to the architect. First of all, his 
natural pride for the work he had in hand would 
cause him to seek for the best plumbing work 
he could get. One great mistake which the 
architect and others had made was to regard 
plumbing constantly as an item to be kept 
out of sight as much as possible. They did 
not, of course, like to see a _ white 
joint in a drawing-room, but there were places in 
a building where the exhibition of actual 

lumber’s handicraft in joints, and possibly in 
ead and iron piping, was permissible ; and he 
hoped the inclination which they saw continually 
of late to let these things be in evidence would 
grow, in public buildings especially. Plumbing 
was one of those thi:gs which an_ architect 
could not possibly afford to be easy-minded 
about. The plumbing work, he thought, 
should be given to a _ master plumber, 
and the architect should insert in his specifi- 
cations a clause which would give him, bis 
client, or his committee the right to place the 
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plumbing work of the contract outside the |? 


ordinary contract. The architect, if he showed 
an inclination to go to a particular plumber, might 
be thought to have reasons to guide him beyond 
those of the efficiency and goodness of the work ; 
but no architect worthy of the name had any 
other reason whatever in his work than that of 
getting the best that could possibly be got for 
the work. Although the position was a difficult 
one he considered the architect should stand 
firm to the position of asking for prices for 
definite work from known persons in respect 
to plumbing. But the architect should 
certainly take the opportunity of placing the 
alternative method before his client or 
committee. He shouid not take the bit 
between his teeth. The first method was 
to let the main contractor be responsible for the 
plumbing ; the alternative was to let this par- 
ticular class of work be let separately, If the 
alternative was adopted, the architect must make 
a separate contract for plumbing, and make all 
possible provision for avoidance of friction with 
the general contractor or workmen. In selecting 
plumbing tenders the architect should avoid the 
common mistake of necessarily taking the lowest, 
but few tasks were more difficult or more liable 
to misunderstanding. In committees this was 
well nigh impossible. Herein the personal 
identity of the plumber was a consideration of 
value. Just as the physician, barrister, architect, 
or engineer was frequently selected as an expert 
owing to a belief in personal ability or character, 
so it should be the aim of the plumber to be some- 
thing more than a lowest tenderer. And yet, 
though the plumber made himself master of his 
art, one of the phases of his art was that he must 
ay himself in a position of being able to tender 
ow. They would rather this was not so; 
they would prefer being able to get the man 
whom, whether he tendered high or low, they 
thought they could rely upon; but modern 
methods would. not permit of this. The master 
’ plumber, as a business man, recognising the spirit 





of trade as chiefly prevailing, must constantly 
study and diligently practise the art of doing good- 
class work without startling charges—in fact, set 
himself to the undoing of much of the mischief 
which past incompetence and lack of business 
method had applied to the name of plumber. 
Every day opened up better chances for this. 
What with the new sanitary appliances that were 
continually being placed on the market, the archi- 
tect and plumber must keep themselves up to 
date. 

Mr. Blizzard, architect, Southampton, said that 
since he had mixed up in this registration move- 
ment he had offered all the plumbing work to 
registered plumbers, He had done this for the 
last three years, but the registration movement in 
his district had not made such rapid strides as he 
would have wished. He had several contracts in 
which he had inserted such a clause as that 
suggested by Mr. Seward, which gave him power 
to get registered plumbers to do the plumbing 
work, and he should like to see the practice 
extended. 

Alderman David Jones, Deputy- Mayor of 
Cardiff, said that during the whole course of his 
life as a builder he had always let out the plumb- 
ing to practical plumbers. 

Mr. W. H. Bishop, Past Master of the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers, in the 
course of an address traced the history of the 
registration movement back to 1884, when, in 
consequence of the general outcry against bad 
plumbing, the craft, atter several meetings, called 
upon the Worshipful Company, which was the 
only organised body applicable to the purpose, to 
register plumbers. Registration having thus been 
commenced they were then called upon from all 
parts of the country to extend the registration 
system by establishing centres throughout the 
country. This had been done, and out of this 
had arisen the demand for the Registration Bill. 
The speaker described the provisions of the Bill 
at length, and dealt with the arguments which 
had been offered against it. 

The hearty thanks of the conference were 
tendered to Mr. Bishop, and to Mr. Seward. 

Dr. D. S. Davies, M.D., Medicai Officer of 
Health, Bristol, read a paper on ‘* Public 
health in relation to the registration move- 
ment,” and a vote of thanks was accorded him 
for his paper. 

In the competitions open to Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, recently held at the Cardiff Exhibition 
for proficiency in plumbers’ work, medals and 
prizes were given by the Plumbers’ Company, and 
these, at the luncheon which followed the Con- 
ference on Saturday, were awarded as follows :— 
Junior apprentices—1. W. G. Priest, Cardiff; 
. D. John, Cardiff. Senior apprentices — 
1. W. H. Duckett, Newport ; 2. A. E. Colles, 
Cardiff. Journeymen—1, (silver medal), E. B. 
Sawyer, Barry ; 2, (bronze medal), J. H. Watts, 
Cardiff ; 3. F. Hill, Cardiff. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE ordinary weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir Arthur Arnold, 
Chairman, presiding. ' 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Islington Vestry 24,000/, towards the cost of an 
electric lighting installation, 6,900/. towards the 
cost of the Blackstock-road improvement, and 
1,025/. to pay for paving in Holloway-road ; the 
Camberwell Guardians 1,070/. for the erection of 
workshops at Gordon-road Workhouse; the 
Guardians of St. Pancras 5,000/. towards the 
cost of altering and repairing St. Anne’s Home ; 
and the Asylums Board 24,889/,, the balance of 
the loan of 100,644/., for the erection of a fever 
hospital. 

Chicf Officer of the Fire Brigade.—The 
General Purposes Committee submitted the 
names of Commander L. de L. Wells, Mr. 
E. W. C. Stracey, and Major W. P. Campbell 
for the post of chief officer of the Fire Brigade, 
and recommended the Council to elect Com- 
mander Wells. This was agreed to. 

The Works Department, — The adjourned 
report of the Works Committee as to the half- 
yearly return of completed works, the considera- 
tion of which has been deferred since July, stated 
that ‘‘ the estimated cost of the works in progress, 
as accepted by the Works Committee, amounts 
to 306,972/. 11s. 10d., and the amount that has 
been spent on account of the same up to 
March 3, 1896, is about 122,500/, Estimated 





works :—The Council will see that out of the 
nineteen estimated works reported above eighteen 
have been executed at a profit of 4,509/. 5s. 9d., 








—= a 
while in one instance there has been , 
loss of 176/. 15s. 2d. The net profit, then. 
fore, on the six months’ work amoy 
to 4,332 10s. 7d., or 5 per cent. Fron 
the commencement of the operations 
the Works Committee the profit had 
5.0052, or rather more than I} per cent. on thy 
whole value of works executed, viz., 383,539 
15s. 7d. Jobbing works —The total of the job. 
bing works for the twelve months ended March 
31, so far as certified, amounts to 23,528/, 95, » 
the measured value, based on the Contractor's 
schedule of prices, as agreed to by the Coungj 
on February 26, March 26, and July 9, 1895, 
The cost of executing these jobbing works jj; 
been 21,5677. 12s. 10d., which shows a saving of 
nearly 84 per cent. on the agreed schedule of 
prices. In accordance with standing orders ye 
have informed the Finance Committee of th 
facts in connexion with the additional expengj, 
ture incurred in carrying out the sewer work 
Mount-street, and we recommend © That the 
excess expenditure, amounting to 176/. 15s, 24, 
in connexion with the formation of a sewer 4 
Mount-street, be approved.’ ” 

Mr. H. Ward, the Chairman of the Works 
Committee, asked leave to withdraw the report, 
in consequence of certain errors which had been 
discovered. A Sub-Committee had been ap. 
pointed to investigate the whole matter ani 
they would report next Monday, and he hoped to 
lay all the facts and the Committee’s recommen. 
dations thereon before the Council next Tuesday 
week. At the meeting of the Works Committee 
on Monday it was agreed, without opposition, to 
ask the Council to defer the discussion untilit 
was in possession of the whole of the facts. 

Mr. Marks, M.P., moved as an amendment 
that the report be referred back, in order that the 
Works Committee might bring up a report on the 
statements recently circulated with reference to the 
accounts of the Works Department, together 
with the shorthand notes of any evidence upon 
which the report was based. If some of the 
figures had been found to be inaccurate, it was 
not unreasonable to assume that instead of the 
works mentioned in the report having been done 
under the estimates they had been in many 
cases executed in excess of the estimates. No 
information had been given as to whether the 
inaccurate figures affected the last half-year’ 
work only, but other work which had been done 
in the past. The Council wanted to know who 
was responsible for the false figures, whether a 
subordinate official or one in high authoniy, 
whether one official or more than onc, whether 
this was an isolated — or an extensive system 

isleading the Council. 
gg M.P., seconded the amend: 
ment, and said it had been urged in mitigation 
that there had been no personal gain in Col- 
nexion with the Works Department. On the 
contrary, he thought there bad been distinct 
personal gain when they found men bolstering up 
an institution in order yo i might gtt 
appointments for their own friends. ; 
PM. Antrobus said he had been appelte 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee to investigate a 
administration of the Works Department, _. 
thought it wise that the report i 
drawn. The Committee on their og 
would attempt to screen no one, even if they 
were members of the Council. ; 

Mr. Ward said he was quite willing to supp 
the Council with the — — - I 

thereupon withdrew his amendmen, 
Mee. Labboek, M.P., said that if the - 
were io consider the half-yearly report there be : 
several statements in it which he should have 
a og M.P., maintained that the = 
Committee was invulnerable against the attacks 
which had been made upon It. —_ 

Mr. Bond, M.P., moved, and Mr. r ‘a 
Williams seconded, that the cain yo 
report should be adjourned until the Wor : aod 
mittee again reported, and this was agree 
a show of hands. 

The Purchase of Tramways. 
proceeded to consider the adjourned gsc 
Highways Committee recommending yee one 
by agreement and subsequent leasing 0 ane 
takings of the North Metropolitan an ray 
Street Tramways within the County of go setae 
total price of 675,000/, The Finance poe 
reported that they had come to the “Company 
that the offer of the North Metropolitan a, 
was not sufficiently advantageous to agin 
financially speaking, to justify them 10 sient 10 
it as it stood, but they thought it nexp 
set out their reasons, in view 
further negotiations between t 
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Company. The subject was, after along debate, 
adjourned for a fortnight, with a view to a con- 


ference with the Finance Committee on the points 


on which the offer of the Company was not 
financially satisfactory. 

Motor-cars in the Streets. —The Highways Com- 
mittee recommended the Council to approve of 
their action in asking the Local Government 
Board to linit the speed of motor-cars to eight 
miles an hour in the county of London. This 
was agreed to. 

Subways under Streets.—The same Committee 
reported as follows :— 

“On January 21, 1896 the Council referred it to 
the Highways and Parliamentary Committees to 
consider and report on the expediency of application 
being made to Parliament for powers for the 
Council and the Local Authorities to construct sub- 
ways under streets, The matter was referred to a 
joint Sub-Committee of the two Committees, and on 
February 21 the Sub-Committee reported to the 
Highways Committee, pointing out that a similar 
proposal had been included in the London Sub- 
ways and Overhead Wires Bill in 1890, but had 
been withdrawn because of the opposition it had 
encountered. The Sub-Committee went fully into 
the facts of the case, and suggested that the 
Council should be recommended to discharge the 
reference. The Highways Committee considered, 
however, that the companies which would 
be affected by the construction of subways 
should be asked whether their views had changed 
since 1890, and the Parliamentary Committee was 
asked for its opinion upon this suggestion. That 
committee did not express any opinion, Mr. Emden, 
upon whose motion the reference was made by the 
Council, having requested that he might have an 
opportunity of explaining his proposals; and the 
matter was accordingly remitted to the joint Sub- 
Committee for further consideration. Mr. Emden 
attended a meeting of the Sub-Committee, and sub- 
mitted for consideration plans showing the way in 
which he proposed that subways should be con- 
structed, together with estimates of the cost. 
The joint Sub-Committee in the report presented 
to the Highways Committee on March 5 last, and 
afterwards to the Parliamentary Committee, stated 
that the estimated cost of laying a subway along 
a main thoroughfare, where it would be extensively 
used, and where a large number of mains existed 
and a considerable amount of accommodation 
would be required, would be 46,000/. a mile. In 
tbis estimate was included the cost of (a) recon- 
structing sewers and temporarily diverting pipes, 
(4) provision of temporary platforms of wood over 
which the traffic of the streets might be carried on 
where the subways were being built, and (c) relaying 
new mains and pipes, and making new sewers and 
other connexions. ‘The estimate arrived at by Mr. 

Emden is largely in excess of the above, being 
98,208/. a mile; but it provides for the construction, 

not only of a very elaborate system of subways, but 
also of occupation vaults on either side of the road, 

fiom which he estimates that an annual rental of 

2,930/, a mile might be obtained. In addition to 
this he reckons on a recoupment of 1,012/. a mile 
per annum from payments by the water, gas, and 
other companies for use of the subways, making a 
total estimated return of 3 942/. a year. We can- 
not but think that Mr. Emden has taken too favour- 
able a view of the amount of recoupment, and apart 
from the fact that the proposal, if submitted to Par- 
liament, would probably encounter as fierce Opposi- 
tion from the various companies as was offered to 
the more limited proposal of the Council in 1890, we 
are of opinion that the time is inopportune for 
advising the adoption of a scheme of such magni- 
tude as that suggested by Mr. Emden. With this 
Opinion the Parliamentary Committee concurs. We 
therefore recommend, ‘‘ That the reference made on 

January 21 last to the Highways and Parliamentary 
Committees be discharged.” 


This was agreed to. 


Duties of Sanitary Inspectors. —The report of 
the Public’ Health Committee contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 


, Section 108 of the Public Health (London) Act, 
- 0 res the Council to pay one-half of the 
os every medical officer of health and sanitary 
aon “7 appointed pursuant to the provisions of 
pa - The duties of a sanitary inspector are pre- 
Mee — the General Order of the Local Govern- 
pat dl card, dated December 8, 1891, and every 
one ment 1s subject to the approval of the Local 
og ment Board. In making out their claims 
office ‘Payment of half the salaries of sanitary 
hae =e ned authorities make use of forms 
tintten by the Council, and these forms are 
pres ie, Piyond by the comptroller, and no 
tears ty owed until the Council has received the 
we — in writing of the Local Government Board 
am nee of the officers referred to therein. 
Suton nths ago our attention was called to the fact 
} wee more than one Occasion sanitary authori- 
Sho, the A making their claims, included officers 
the tn : ugh appointed as sanitary inspectors with 
ee ra he the Local Government Board, bad 
inenecta quently performed the ditties of a. sanitary 
¥ as prescribed in the General Order already 


mentioned, but had been engaged as ‘‘ mortuary 


inspectors,” ‘‘ street inspectors,” or in some other 


special capacity. On hearing of this, we gave 
instructions that each sanitary authority, when 
making its claim, should be required to sign 
a certificate to the effect that the officers 
referred to in the claim had, during the 
whole of the period to which the claim 
related, performed the duties of a sanitary 
inspector as prescribed in the General Order. We 
thought it well, at the same time, to call the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board to the matter, 
and to suggest that it would be an additional safe- 
guard if that Board could see their way, whenever 
an application was made to them by a sanitary 
authority for sanction to the appointment of any 
person as a sanitary inspector, to attach a condition 
to their sanction to the effect that this officer 
must be exclusively employed upon the duties of 
a sanitary inspector, as defined in the general 
order, or that the amount of his salary relating 
to the performance of such work should be dis- 
tinguished from that relating to any duties of 
a different character which the Local Govern- 
ment Board might approve of his undertaking. 
We are now glad to report that a letter has 
been received from the Board stating that, in order as 
as far as possible to meet the Council’s suggestion, 
they have decided that for the future, before they 
approve of a proposal for the appointment of a 
sanitary inspector, the sanitary authority sub- 
mitting the proposal shall be required to specify in 
the statement made under article 1 of the General 
Order of December 8, 1891, any duties not included 
in those prescribed by the General Order which it 
may be proposed to assign to the officer. The 
Board will also add to their letter of sanction in 
each case a paragraph to the following effect, viz. :— 
‘This sanction is given on the understanding that 
the duties which the officer is to perform in con- 
sideration of the above-mentioned salary are strictly 
those appertaining to the office of sanitary inspector. 
In the event of an officer being required to perform 
any other duties, the Board should be at once 
informed of the circumstances,’ ” 


The Council adjourned at half-past seven 


o’clock. 
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THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary monthly meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
street, E.C., last Saturday evening. After some 
preliminary business, the President (Mr. Barclay) 
duly initiated two new members and received 
nominations for two other candidates. 

Mr. Silvester then read a paper upon the 
‘* Manufacture of Portland Cement, and its 
Uses.” The author exhibited samples of the 
ingredients of the commodity: from its first 
digging of clay and chalk, to its state when sent 
to the user. He first referred to getting the clay 
and chalk, the neighbourhoods from which most 
was supplied, and indicated a few of the tests 
the materials had to go through before being put 
into the wash mill. Proceeding, he traced the 
progress of the material from the mill until 
it had passed through the drying beds, kilns, 
crusher, and grinding, into the bags or casks 
for delivery for use. He then proceeded to 
give examples of the method of testing, and gave 
particulars as to the best methods to adopt in 
manipulating cement for scientific testing; as 
well as some interesting chemical statistics and 
replies as to the chemical action of impure sand 
and other deleterious matters. 

Mr. Ebden and Mr. R. Mayne duly proposed 
and seconded a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

The discussion that followed was taken part in 
by Messrs. Marwood, Knowles, Morley, Tweed, 
Ackerman, Cook, and others; and, after a few 
remarks from the President in closing the debate, 
a cordial vcte of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Silvester for his lecture. 


—1+~ 4 — 
COMPETITIONS. 


ALMSHOUSES, PLYMOUTH.—In the competi- 
tion recently instituted for almshouses at Ply- 
mouth, the Plymouth Board of Guardians, acting 
on behalf of the Hele Charity Trust, have— 
with the advice of the assessors, Messrs. Hine 
& Odgers, architects, of Plymouth—awarded the 
first premium of 25/7. to the plans of Messrs. 
Wiblin & De Boinville, architects, Old Town- 
street, Plymouth, and the second premium of 
157. to Mr. B. Priestley Shires, of the Central 
Exchange, Plymouth. The authors of the first 
premiated designs have been commissioned to 
proceed with the work, and Messrs. Corderoy, 
Selby, & Corderoy, of Plymouth and Westminster, 
have been appointed surveyors. 

_ New City Hagi, BELrast.—Fifty-one plans 
for the proposed new City Hall have been re- 





ceived from various architects, and Mr. Water- 


house is at present in Belfast engaged with the 
City Surveyor, Mr. Bretland, in examining these 
with the object of selecting the three which are 
deemed most suitable. It is understood that 
when this trio has been chosen, the rest of the 
plans will be returned to their authors, while the 
architects who have submitted the three selected 
plans will be at liberty, if they choose, to amend 
them before the final choice is made. 

ABERDEEN CENTRAL FIRE-ENGINE STATION. 
—Mr. Munce, Assistant City Surveyor, Belfast, 
has been appointed professional referee in this 
competition. The first premium will be 50/. 
and the second 257. The Town Council expect 
the total cost, including the price paid for the 
ground in King-street, to be about 16,000/. 
Designs may be lodged up to February 1 next. 
CuurcH, St. Tuomas, Exeter. — In the 
competition for the new Church in St. Thomas, 
Exeter, the Exeter Church Extension Committee, 
acting upon the advice of Mr. B. Ingelow, 
F.R.LB.A., their Assessor, nominated by the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, have awarded the premium of 100/. for 
the set of plans adjudged to be first in merit, 
to the plans furnished by Mr. Harold Brakspear, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Corsham, Wilts; and the pre- 
miums of 25/. each for the next three adjudged 
worthy of merit, to the plans furnished by the 
following competitors, viz.:—Mr. Fk. Bligh 
Bond, A.R.I.B.A., 36,. Corn-street, Bristol ; 
Messrs. J. E. P. and J. K. Cutts, 34, Maiden-lane, 
Covent-garden, London; Mr. Gordon P. G, 
Hills, A.R.I.B.A, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi, 
London. The above order is alphabetical. 


4.4 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


GLAsGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
first meeting of the newly-elected council of this 
Institute was held in the chambers of Messrs. 
MacLean, Fife, & MacLean, writers, St. Vin- 
cent-street, on the 26th ult., when the office- 
bearers for the year were elected as follows, 
viz. :—President, Mr. John James Burnet ; vice- 
President, Mr. David Barclay; hon. treasurer, 
Mr. Alexander Petrie; auditor, Mr. Campbell 
Douglas ; secretary, Mr. C. J. MacLean, writer. 
[he committees for the year were also appointed. 
The late President, Mr. T. L. Watson, made a 
report regarding the metal work exhibition at 
present being held in the rooms of the Institute. 
Mr, J. B. Wilson, convener of Library Committee, 
reported that a considerable addition had recently 
been made to the library by the purchase of some 
valuable architectural works. It was hoped that 
those who were in a position to do so would add 
to the extent and usefulness of the library by 
the gift or loan of architectural works or by 
contributions to the fund for the purchase of 
such works. It was pointed out that for pur- 
poses of reference the books of the Institute and 
those of the Architectural Association formed 
practically one library, and that the reading-room 
is well furnished with English and Continental 
magazines of architecture and the other arts.—— 
Mr. Wartson, in his recent Presidential address, 
said they might congratulate themselves on having 
established the first architectural club in the 
United Kingdom. The Glasgow Buildings Regu- 
lations Act, of which they had now had some ex- 
perience, had been of great advantage to the City. 
It had raised the standard of work in certain 
classes of buildings, and in that way had benefited 
both proprietor and tenants. Of course it fell far 
short of a complete code for building regulations, 
and it contained provisions to which exception 
might be taken. But on the whole they regarded 
it with favour as a first instalment of a building 
legislation which they had been demanding ever 
since their incorporation. They might also ex- 
press their satisfaction with the manner in 
which it had been administered. His owa 
ideal included something like a universal 
specification for every class of work, which 
should serve as a statement of the minimum 
requirements of good building. With 
such regulations properly enforced they might 
hope to attain a kind of building millennium in 
which the jerry-builder should be chained up for a 
thousand years. Two years ago their attention 
had been called to certain buildings then incourse 
of erection by the municipal authorities, the design 
of which was such as to throw discredit on the 
city. One of his first duties as President was to 
sign a letter addressed by their council to the 
the Magistrates and Town Council, asking that 
the designing of important public buildings 
should not be left to the City Engineer’s staff 
of assistants, hut that it should either be 
entrusted to a duly qualified official architect 








or to independent architects. That letter had 
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been provoked by the worst buildings yet 
erected, and had been followed by an effort to 
improve the quality of the work. Their opinion 
remained that the art of architecture was un- 
worthily treated in relegating important work to 
the assistants of the City Engineer, A Town 
Council, it was beginning to be recognised, was 
not usually well qualified to decide questions 
whose bearing was mainly or entirely artistic, 
without, at all events, consultation with some 
outside committee or body. He referred to 
the Advisary Committee of eminent painters, 
sculptors, architects, and engineers recently 
created in Paris by the Prefect of the Seine, 
and to similar movements in America. In this 
country and in this city he felt sure that a desire 
existed for some efficient artistic control or 
guidance of public works, and the subject was 
one in which the welfare of the city was closely 
involved. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of this Association was held in the 
rooms, 187, Pitt-street, on the 3rd inst. Mr. 
Conner, President, occupied the chair. Mr. 
Harry Thomson read a paper on ‘‘ Mural Deco- 
ration.” He spoke about the various methods 
which were employed—and recommended paint- 
ing in oil and distemper, as preferable to wall 
paper. Graining, as practised, was condemned, 
as was also the imitation of marble. The essayist 
advocated decorating the walls in colour, mosaic, 
and fresco work, &c. The house, he said, should 
be a store place of all that was beautiful. Sim- 
plicity in mural decoration should be emulated. 
Mr. W, J. Anderson opened the discussion, and 
at the conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the essayist. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SoclETy.—The 
second ordinary meeting of the forty-ninth 
session of this Society was held at the Law 
Library, Union-court, on the 2nd inst. The 
business transacted was the nomination of mem- 
bers, after which Mr. Arthur Stratton read a 
paper entitled ‘‘Christopher Wren and _ his 
Work: An historical and critical sketch,’’ with 
limelight illustrations. There was a good attend- 
ance of members, who greatly appreciated the 
excellent paper, some of which we hope to be 
able to print next week. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. — The 
seventy-eighth session of this Institution was in- 
augurated on the 3rd inst., Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 
C.B., F.R.S., the President, being in the chair. 
Dr. W. Pole, F.R.S., who recently retired from 
the post of Honorary Secretary, was elected by 
special vote an honorary member of the Insti- 
tution, and the President then delivered to a 
large audience an inaugural address. Beginning 
with a loyal reference to the fact of the Queen 
having sat on the throne for a longer period than 
any of her predecessors, he proceeded to deal 
with the develop ment of engineering art during 
her Majesty’s reign. From a consideration of the 
magnitude of the advance, he was of opinion 
that, while every acknowledgment was due to the 
able engineers who exercised their calling prior to 
1837, the period of sixty years under review had, 
practically speaking, witnessed the birth of engi- 
neering asa profession, and one of a most im- 
portant character, bearing more responsibility in 
respect of life and expenditure than any other 
calling. As a sequel to this proposition, the Pre- 
sident dwelt forcibly upon the necessity for 
improved scientific and practical training for 
students of engineering. He thought that the 
time had arrived for the adoption of some definite 
test by examination of candidates for the pro- 
fession ; and, speaking as an individual, he saw 
no proper way of ensuring the desired result 
except through the instrumentality of tiie Insti- 
tution, which was the acknowledged head of the 
engineering profession of Great Britain and of 
Greater Britain, The President, in conclusion, 
referred to the election of Mr. James Forrest as 
Honorary Secretary, owing to his health having 
obliged him to withdraw from active duty, after 
a connexion with the Institution of fifty-four 
years, for forty of which he had been Assistant 
Secretary or Secretary. The presentation of the 
medals and premiums awarded by the Council 
for papers dealt with during the preceding session 
brought the proceedings to a close. At the 
meeting on the 10th inst. papers will be read, 
with a view to discussion, on ‘‘The Tower 
Bridge: Superstructure,” by Mr. G. E. W. 
Cruttwell ; and ‘‘ The Machinery of the Tower 
Bridge,” by Mr. S. G. Homfray. 

LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING Society. — The 


pening meeting of the Twenty-third Session of this 





Society took place on the 28th ult., at the Royal 
Institution, when the President-elect, Mr. S. B. 
Cottrell, delivered his inaugural address, dealing 
with the development of railways. Recapitulating 
the main features of the growth of the British 
railway system and its prolonged contest at the 
outset with popular prejudice, he dealt next with 
the evolution of the great trunk lines. Having 
thus sketched the general expansion of railways, 
Mr. Cottrell came to the main point of his 
address—Electricity as applied to traction. By 
the application of electricity, the notorious dis- 
comforts of the London Underground would 
doubtless before long become a mere record. 
Discussing the application of electricity to main 
lines of railway, Mr. Cottrell was of opinion that 
the application would mean a different class of 
electric traction to that now employed. The 
present system of 500 volts continuous current 
had to be limited to a distance within twelve 
miles with any degree of economy, but by 
doubling the present working voltage, the 
cost of transmission would be enormously 
lightened. A 1,000 volt current would not 
be impracticable under proper conditions as 
to safety. It would reduce the cost of con- 
ductors to one-fourth the present amount, and the 
problem would be enormously simplified by 
operating roads thirty or forty miles in length from 
a single power station, while these stations, if 
placed where coal and water were abundant and 
worked by labour-saving appliances, would reduce 
the cost of output to a minimum, and enable 
power to be economically transmitted at high 
voltage to transferring sub-stations on branch 
lines up. to 150 miles away. If the suggested 
speed of 100 to 120 miles an hour was ever to be 
attained, it would be by the electric locomotive. 
There was practically no limit to the rotary 
motion of an electric motor, while, unlike the 
steam locomotive where the speed was increased 
by increasing the size of the driving wheels, and 
thus reducing the tractive power, the wheels 
might be of small diameter, which reduced the 
wheel base and gave the highest efficiency of 
tractive power. 
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Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 





LISKEARD PARISH CHURCH TOWER 
COMPETITION. 


S1R,—The above having been recently advertised 
in your columns, I wrote the secretaries, asking for 
further information. Very little beyond that given 
in the advertisement was vouchsafed in reply. No 
dimensions of the existing church were sent, but it 
was suggested that photographs could be obtained 
at Liskeard. I thereupon wrote again, pointing out 
tbe difficulty of making a design without having 
some general dimensions such as a cross section and 
a west elevation, and that it would be for the mutual 
benefit of both the Committee and intending com- 
petitors if such could be supplied. In reply to this, 
I received a card saying, ‘‘ The Committee decline 
to accept responsibility in matters of detail," a some- 
what oracular remark. In fact, the conclusion 
seems inevitable that the Committee hardly realise 
the relation between themselves and those whom 
they invite to offer designs for the intended work, 

A NON-INTENDING COMPETITOR. 

November 4, 1896. 


*.* How do the Committee suppose that any 
architect is to design an addition to an existing 
building without having the measurements and levels 
of the contiguous parts at least of the existing build- 
ing furnished to them? We do not suppose the 
Committee in this case intended to do anything 
unfair ; it appears to be a case of sheer ignorance. 
They seem to imagine that architects can design a 
tower without reference to the church, to be clapped 
on to the church afterwards. They should have got 
some one to tell them better before issuing their 
circular, and making such a silly reply as above to 
a perfectly necessary inquiry. —ED. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ARCHBISHOP TENISON’S SCHOOL, LEICESTER- 
SQUARE.—Important structural alterations have 
recently been effected at this school in order to 
bring it up to the required standard as an organised 
science school. A new floor has been inserted about 
half way up the large hall, the old ceiling removed, 
and lantern lights constructed in the roof. The new 
floor, having an area of 6oft. by 25 ft., has been 
equally divided into chemical and physical labora- 
tories, each of which has accommodation for twenty 
students ; the room formerly used as a chemical 
laboratory has been converted into a manual train- 
ing workshop for twelve students. The fittings 
throughout are of the latest and most approved style 
and are very complete. The total cost has been 








‘approximately goo/, The structural work has been 


————— 
carried out by Messrs. H. & E, Lea, of Warwick. 
street, W., the fittings being supplied by Meggrs. 
Geo, Hammer & Co,, Strand, W.C., and the archj- 
tect, for the trustees was Mr. Charles Mason, ¢; 
Martin's Town Hall, Charing Cross, W.C. ; 

PROPOSED RESTORATION OF AN OLD Cuwapgy, 
IN STIRLING.—The Works Committee of the 
Stirling Town Council recently reported that an 
examination had been made of the vault at the 
West Church, handed over to the town by Mr 
Graham Moir of Leckie ; and as it was understoog 
to be one of the finest examples of a small chape| 
of the pre-Reformation period in Scotland, the Com. 
mittee recommended that Mr. J. W. Small, archi. 
tect, be employed to prepare plans of a restoration 
of the chapel. After some discussion, the matter 
was delayed for a month. 

WEsT HAM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 4np 
PusLic LIBRARY.—On the 3oth ult. the founda- 
tion-stone of the West Ham Technical Institute anq 
the new Central Public Library was laid. The 
erection of the buildings, which are in one large 
block, was commenced last July, and it is expected 
the work will be completed in the spring of 188, 
The main entrance to the Institute will be in Rom. 
ford-road, where there will be a frontage of about 
180 ft. The entrance to the library will be in Water. 
lane, there the frontage being 228 ft. The build. 
ings will be two stories in height. Electricity will 
be used for lighting purposes. The contract for the 
work was 41.800/, The architects are Messrs. Gibson 
& Russell, London. Illustrations of the building 
bave appeared in our issues for October 5, 1895, and 
May 16, 1896. 

PROPOSED BATHS, WATH-ON-DEARNE, YoRK- 
SHIRE.—On the 28th ult., at the Town Hall, Watb- 
on-Dearne, Mr. W. O. Meade King, C.E., Local 
Government Board Inspector, held an inquiry rela. 
tive to an application of the District Council to 
borrow 4,000/, in connexion with the proposed 
Public Baths. Mr. Campsall, engineer, Sheffield, 
who had prepared the plans of the proposed public 
baths, stated it was contemplated expending about 
3,3007. on them. 

BANK, BEDMINSTER. — New premises in Bed- 
minster, for Messrs. Prescott, Dimsdale, Cave & Co, 
have just been opened. The building, which is close 
to Bedminster Bridge, has a frontage of brick and 
Bath stone. The business portions of the premises 
consist of a ball rearly 30 ft. square. The floor is 
laid with wooden blocks, Over the porch there is 
a small committee room, from which the whole of 
the bank can be viewed without the watcher being 
observed. Above the business portion is a dwelling- 
house for the manager. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs, Stephens, Bastow, & Co. The archi- 
tect is Mr. W. Cave. 

SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES, ACTON, 
MIDDLESEX. —Additions have just been made to the 
Priory Schools, Acton. Previous to the alterations, 
the Priory Schools had places for 1,01" children ; 
now the number that can be taken is 1,522. The 
increase is consequent upon the provision of seven 
new class-rooms, one larger room which can accom- 
modate two classes, and a cookery centre ; and the 
conversion of the old Board-room to scholastic pur- 
poses. The new offices consist of a Board-room, a 
caretaker’s house, and rooms for the clerk and for 
committee work. The architect was Mr. Edward 
Monson, and the builder Mr. George Hooper. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, BILSTON.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new technical school, now in 
course of erection at Bilston, was laid recently by 
the Chairman of the Urban District Council (Coun- 
cillor J. W. Sankey). The building is being erected 
in the Willenhall-road, the site covering upwards of 
1,433 square yards. The Surveyor to the Council, 
Mr. C. L. N. Wilson, is the architect, and Mr. 
Thomas Tildesley, Willenhall, is the builder. The 
contract amounts to 5,087/, There will be a large 
lecture-room, an examination-room, fourteen small 
rooms, which will be used as class-rooms, workshops, 
laboratories, cloak-rooms, &c. Red bricks with 
terra-cotta facings are being used. ; 

PRESBYTBRIAN CHURCH, BYKER, NORTH 
UMBERLAND.—The foundation-stone has just been 
laid at Byker of a church for the esa. 
Church of England. The scheme comprises chure ’ 
lecture hall, group of class- rooms, vestries, aa 
and caretaker’s house. The committee appointet 
Messrs. Badenoch and Bruce, of Newcastle, as yer’ 
architects. The church is planned with nave Le 
aisles, the aisles and west end having galleries. ; 
ground floor is seated for 480, and the galleries tor 
270, making a total of 750. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL AT N ORMANTON-ON-TRENT, 
—A new Wesleyan chapel has just been opened @ 
Normanton-on-Trent, near Newark. The building 
is in the Gothic style, and provides sitting accom 
modation for about 130 adults. The seats are © 
pitch pine, and the roof is of open timber, aye 
and varnished. ‘There is a vestry at the side, ty 
folding doors, which can be opened to the chapal 
case of necessity. The building has been . Ret 
from designs by Messrs. Eyre & Southall, 0 
ford and Gainsborough. 

POLICE-STATION, HUDDERSFIELD.—The = 
dation-stone of the new Huddersfield Police-staio® 
was laid recently by Ald. J. J. Brook, the a 
Mayor, and the Chairman of the Watch Committee. 





7 : : t 
The new premises, which are estimated en a 
between to oco/. and 11,°02/. are being constru! 
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at the junction of Peel-street and Princess-street. 
They adjoin the fire station, and will be connected 
to the Town Hall by a subway. The Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. R. S. Dugdale), on behalf of the Cor- 

ration, and Mr. Alfred Schofield, on behalf of the 
yarious contractors, presented Ald. J. J. Brook with 
a trowel and mallet. 

New BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans 
Committee of the Town Council have sanctioned, 
amongst others, the following plans of new buildings 
in Aberdeen, viz. :—Municipal lodging-house, per 
Messrs. Marshall & Dick, architects, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and additions to Gilcomston Mills, for 
Messrs. Strachan. vee 

BUILDING IN BLACKPOOL.—The building trade 
at Blackpool is just now very active, The attention 
of the Building Plans Committee was occupied for 
a considerable time on the 27th ult. in going 
through the usual monthly list of plans, which num- 

about eighty. 

yrs cans TANA, ABOYNE.—Schools are 
being erected at Glen Tana. There will be a school- 
room for sixty children and a class-room for thirty, 
with a gallery for fifteen. These two rooms will be 
divided by glass doors. There will be the boys 
room also, and the girls’ cloak-room, with two 
separate entrances. The architect is Mr. George 
Truefitt, of Worthing. 

CENTRAL POST-OFFICES FOR BARRY DOCKS,— 
The plans for the erection of a Central Post-office 
for the Barry district have b2en prepared by Messrs. 
Gethin & Wallis, architects and surveyors, Cardiff, 
and have been submitted to and approved of by the 
Postmaster-General, and the contract will shortly be 
let. Thesite is at the junction of Dock View-road 
and Tnompson-street, Barry Docks. 

KinG EDWARD'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BIRMINGHAM.—By permission of the architect and 
builders of the new King Edward’s Grammar School 
for Girls, adjoining the Boys’ High School in New- 
street, a party consisting of members of the Associa- 
tion of Clerks of Work and Builders’ Foremen paid 
a visit to the now completed building on Saturday 
last week. The visitors were conducted by the clerk 
of works (Mr. Jones). Messrs. Sapcote & Son were 
the builders, and the architect was Mr. J. A. 
Chatwin. ‘The visitors at the close of the inspection 
accorded a vote of thanks to the architect, builders, 
and clerk of the works for the courtesy extended to 
them. 

New ACADEMY, KILMARNOCK.—The foundation 
stone of the new academy, which is being erected by 
the Burgh School Board on Elmbank estate, was 
laid with Masonic honours recently. The new 
school is being erected to plans by Mr. R. S, 
Ingram, and is estimated to cost upwards of 10,000/. 

CHURCH, FRIZINGHALL, YORKSHIRE. —A new 
church, standing on an eminence near the centre of 
Frizinghall, was consecrated recently by the Bishop 
of Ripon. The church was designed by Messrs. 
H, & E Marten, of Bradford. The contracts were 
let to Messts. James Bairstow, mason; John 
Moulson & Son, joiners; G. Swaine, plumber and 
glazier; Andrew Taylor, plasterer; B. & T. 
Thornton, slaters; and John Roome, painter. The 
total cost is upwards of 3,500. 


PROPOSED THEATRE, ATTERCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD. 
—On the 3oth ult. the Stage Plays Committee held 
a meeting at the Town Hall, and amongst other 
business there was an application for a theatrical 
licence for a building at Attercliffe. The building 
tobe used as the theatre has been known as the 
Palm Tree Works, in Pinfold-lane. Its new name 
will be the People’s Hall, and considerable altera- 
tions are being made to adapt the place for its 
projected purpose. Messrs, Flockton, Gibbs, & 
Flockton are the architects. 

ScHOOL CHAPEL FOR ST. SIDWELL’S, EXETER. 
—A new school chapel for St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, is 
being erected. The main room, 44 ft. gin. by 36 ft., 
affording accommodation for 400 persons, will be 
Surrounded by an infant schoolroom, Bible class- 
room, and five other class-rooms, On the first floor 
will be a committee-room, the building being of 
brick with Bath stone facings. Messrs. F. J. 
-ommins & W. B, Coles are the joint architects, 
the builders being Messrs. Westcott, Austin, & 
White, 

RENOVATION OF HUNGERFORD CHAPEL, CHIP- 
PENHAM PARISH CHURCH.—Ilungerford Chapel, 
at the south-eastern end of the parish church of St. 
Andrew, at Chippenham, which has been for some 
time under renovation, was reopened on the tst inst. 
Tne works now brought toa close have been carried 
cut from the designs, and under the supervision, of 
Mr. Graham Awdry, architect, of Westminster, 
S.W. The general contractor was Mr. William 
Light, of Chippenham. The carved oak work and 
the sculptured angels are by Messrs. Harry Hems & 
Sons, of Exeter. 


CyoiR STALLS, SHENSTONE CHURCH, STAF- 
FORDSHIRE.—At Shenstone Church recently a new 
gan and new choir stalls were formally dedicated. 
The new organ has been built by Messrs. Nicholson 
& Lord, of Walsall, and is placed in the south aisle, 
clos¢ to the chancel, to which the choir is now to be 
ned. _ Hitherto the chancel has been occupied 

¥ two private pews, hese have been replaced by 
some oak choir stalls, erected by Messrs. A. R, 
- & Co., Limited, of Birmingham. The heating 
Spparatus of the church has been entirely re-laid and 
*xtended to St. Peter's Chapel. 


BOARD SCHOOL, SOUTHAMPTON.—The _founda- 
tion stone of new Board Schools at Mount Pleasant, 
Southampton, was laid recently by Canon Scannell. 
The architect, Mr. J. H. Blizard (Messrs. Lemon & 
Blizard) entertained Mr. H. Stevens (the contractor 
for the school) and the men engaged upon the work, 
to dinner on the 2gth ult. 

CHURCH OF ST. BRIGID, FANGHOOT, NEAR 
DUNDALK.—The foundation-stone has just been 
laid of the new church of St. Brigid, at Kilcurry, 
Mr. H. Byrne, of Dublin, is the architect, and Mr. 

. M’Adorey, Dundalk, is the contractor. The 
church will be Romanesque in style, and will com- 
prise nave, circular apse, transepts, side chapels, 
and square tower. The length will be rro ft., width 
across nave 28 ft., and width across transepts 64 ft. 

HOME FOR THE AGED, IPSWICH.—The memo- 
rial stone has just been laid, in Luther-road, of the 
Nethaniah Home for the Aged, Ipswich. Mr. 
Brightwen Binyon acted as honorary architect of 
the building. 

‘*Davip LEwis” NORTHERN HospPITAL, LIVER- 
POOL —On the 19th ult. the Lady Mayoress of 
Liverpool, the Countess of Derby, laid the founda- 
tion-stone of the ‘' David Lewis” Northern Hospital, 
the building whichis to take the place of the existing 
Northern Hospital. The intended site (about 
12,000 square yards) is bounded on the north and 
east sides by premises belonging to the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company, on the south by 
Leeds-street, and on the west by Great Howard- 
street. It has been decided to place the wards at 
right angles to Great Howard-street, thereby en- 
suring the greatest proportion oftheir surfaces being 
exposed to the sun, and also obtaining the benefit of 
the wind blowing from the Irish Sea. By this 
arrangement the patients will also be comparatively 
free from the noise and vibration caused by 
heavy traffic, as the ends of the pavilions only 
face the street. Among the salient points of 
the building are :—The design can be carried 
out almost in its entirety without disturbing 
the working of the present hospital; the 
general disposition of the buildings on the site 
gives a maximum amount of open space for light 
and air circulation ; access is obtained to all parts 
of the building from one main corridor. The com- 
plete separation of the out-patients' department, and 
the efficiency of light and ventilation secured by its 
treatment as a one-story building ; the position of 
the nurses’ home, so arranged that although secluded 
from the main building it has easy and direct com- 
munication therewith; the grouping of the lecture 
and operating theatres, tank rooms, and convemence 
of their position in relation to the various wards ; 
disconnexion of all wards from main corridor by 
means of short ventilating lobbies, and the com- 
paratively small proportion of superficial area of the 
site occupied by buildings, and consequently the 
large open spaces left for recreation purposes and 
circulation of air. The hospital has been designed 
to accommodate 200 patients, which are classified as 
follows :—Surgical cases, male 72, female 36, total 
108; medical cases, male 48, female 24, total 72; 
children 20; grand total 200, This is exclusive of 
four special beds for erysipelas cases. This accom- 
modation has been obtained by the provision of 
three pavilions, each three stories in height, one 
circular and two rectangular. As the ward with its 
necessary adjuncts forms an important unit of hos- 
pital construction, the main object kept in view in 
planning these has been the efficient attendance 
upon the largest possible number of patients by a 
given number of nurses; and as in the opinion of 
the architects twenty-four patients could be super- 
vised by one rurse and her assistants, the wards 
have teen arranged for this number. Bearing in 
mind the great importance of direct communication 
between the administrative block and other parts of 
the building, this block has been placed in a central 
position between the north and south pavilions, the 
main corridor dividing it into two blocks. It is 
intended to face the whole of the buildings exter- 
nally with deep red Ruabon bricks and dressings of 
buff terra-cotta, and to cover the roof with green 
Westmoreland slates. The architects are Messrs, 
Pennington & Son and C. W. Harvey. 

RESTORATION OF POUNDSTOCK CHURCH.—At 
Poundstock, a coast parish about six miles south of 
Bude, there has just been reopened the Parish 
Church, after partial restoration. ‘The present work 
was begun about eleven months ago. and was carried 
out according to the plans of Mr. Fellowes Prynne. 
The contractor was Mr. Wiffen, of Holsworthy. 

MANUFACTORY, WEST HARTLEPOOL. — It is 
proposed to establish in West Hartlepool a manu- 
factory for the production in large quantities of jam, 
biscuits, and general confectionery. Extensive 
premises are now being erected in Mainsforth- 
terrace and Reed-street, with a frontage upon each 
thoroughfare of over roo ft. Mr. John Wilson, 
architect, of West Hartlepool, has prepared the 
plans, and the contract is being carried out by 
Councillor J. Proud, builder. The building will be 
fitted up with all modern appliances, and, together 
with machinery and plant, is estimated to cost 
about 15,000/. 

CHURCH ENLARGEMENT, BRIDGFORD, NOTTING- 
HAM.—The foundation stone of the enlargement of 
St. Giles’ Church, West Bridgford, was laid on the 
28th ult. The enlargement consists chiefly of the 
addition of a nave and a chancel to the present 








church, at a cost of 5,500/.. A new aisle, vestries, 
and porch are also part of the scheme of enlarge- 
ment, bringing the total cost up to 9,000/., but this 
latter work will not be proceeded with yet. The 
architects are Mr. J. R. Naylor and Mr, G. Hanson 
Sale, of Derby. 

LIBERAL CLUB, BURNLEY.—The ceremony of 
laying memorial stones of a new Liberal club in 
Brunswick-street, in the Burnley Wood part of the 
town, took place recently. The building is being 
erected from the designs of Mr. S. Keighley, archi- 
tect, Burnley, and is estimated to cost in building 
and furnishing about 1, 500/, 

PALM Houser, NEWCASTLE.—A palm house has 
been erected by Mr. G. D. Gascoign behind his 
place of business in Barras Bridge, Newcastle, 
which will in future be called ‘‘ The Palmen Garten.” 
The contract for the horticultural building was 
obtained by Messrs. Richardson, of Darlington, and 
the structural alterations, &c., have been executed 
by Mr. Weatheritt, contractor, of Newcastle. The 
— for the work were Messrs. Marshall & 

ick. 

HOTEL METROPOLE, DOVER. — The Hotel 
Metropole in Cannon-street, Dover, has just been 
completed. The architect was Mr. Philip Tree, 
and Mr. Bromley has carried out the building con- 
tract. The Cannon-street elevation is mainly red 
brick, with Portland and Bath stone dressings. 

NEW BUILDINGS, NEWCASTLE Y.M.C.A.—The 
foundation stones were laid this week of the new 
buildings to be erected in Blackett-street, New- 
castle, for the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The architect is Mr. J. W. Taylor. 

WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, BIRMINGHAM. — The 
foundation and memorial stones of new Wesleyan 
Schools have been laid in Bristol-road, Birmingham. 
The erection will consist of a new block of build- 
ings containing a schoolroom 61 ft. by 4rft., a 
gymnasium of the same size in the basement, large 
100m for the Young Men’s Institute, a lecture-hall 
42 ft. by 34 ft., and nine large vestries on the ground 
and first floor, The new buildings will provide 
accommodation for about 1,000 chilaren. The total 
cost will be about 6,o0o0/., including renovating the 
present church and erecting a new rostrum, with 
choir and organ gallery behind. The work is being 
carried out from the design and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs, Green & Brockbank, architects, 
Liverpool. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


BOROUGH SURVEYOR, GUILDFORD.—We learn 
that Mr. C, G. Mason, of the Portsmouth Borough 
Engineers’ staff, has just been elected as Borough 
Surveyor at Guildford. There were 160 applicants 
for the post. 

SURVEYORSHIP, TODMORDEN.—The Todmorden 
Urban Council have appointed Mr. O. R. Pease, of 
Batley, surveyor and engineer. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


_ THE PrRorosED New THAMES Lock.—A meet~ 
ing of the newly-formed Thames (Western) Improve~ 
ment Committee, which has for its object the con- 
sideration of the best means to be taken for improv- 
ing the navigation of the river below Teddington 
and Richmond locks, met at the Star and Garter 
Hotel, Putney, on the 22nd ult. It was pointed 
out that the construction of the Teddington and 
Richmond locks had greatly interfered with the 
traffic of the lower Thames, and at times stopped 
it altogether at and about low water ; further, that 
with the removal of Kew and Vauxhall bridges it 
was certain that an alteration for the worse would 
result. The circular convening the original meeting 
said that, as far as could be ascertained, the Thames 
Conservancy were taking no steps to meet the 
impending damage to traffic, and it was important 
that immediate action be taken by those interested. 
The Chairman, Mr. G, B. Winter, however, now 
stated that a communication had been received from 
the Thames Conservancy in reply to a letter, 
acquainting them with the formation of the Im- 
provement Committee and with the objects that 
body had in view, and asking that when data and 
information had been collected, the Board would 
receive a deputation on the question. To this Sir 
F, D, Dixon-Hartland, M.P., replied, expressing 
the willingness of the Board to receive the deputa- 
tion. 

DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE SCHEME.—The Local 
Government Board have informed the Dublin Cor- 
poration, in reference to their application for a loan 
of 350,000/7, to construct the main drainage works 
for Dublin, that an advance of £100 coo has been 
sanctioned for the present. Further loans to the 
extent of £200,000, for the acquiring of the Pigeon 
House Fort and for further contracts will be ap- 
proved of when the plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates are laid before the Board. 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, HORSFORTH, YORKSHIRE. 
—At the offices of the Horsforth Urban Council on 
the 29th ult., Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., of the 
Locat Government Board, held an inquiry respect- 
ing an application of the Council to borrow 4,000/, 
for sewerage purposes. Mr. William Walker, the 
Council's Surveyor, explained the scheme in detail 
to the Inspector. He stated that the total area of 
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the land proposed to be used for filtration was 
19,080 square yards, and that the sewage works 
served a population of about 6,500 Newlay being 
the only portion cf the district not drained. At the 
close of the inquiry the Inspector proceeded to view 
the site of the proposed sewage works, 

BRIDGE OVER THE LEVEN.—At a meeting of 
the Dumbarton County Road Board’ on the joth 
ult., Mr. Crouch, C.E., Glasgow, was appointed 
consulting engineer for the new bridge which is to be 
built over the River Leven between Alexandria and 
Bonhill. ; 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS AT ALTRINCHAM, — 
Mr. Robert H. Bicknell, M.Inst.C.E., held a 
Local Government Inquiry at the offices of the 
Altrincham Urban District Council on the 3oth ult., 
in reference to an application of the Council for 
sanction to borrow the sum of 2,000/, for works of 
private street improvements, 

Dock EXTENSION AT BURNTISLAND, FIFE.— 
At a meeting of the Harbour Board held at Burntis- 
land on the 2oth ult., a letter was read from the 
General Manager of the North British Railway 
intimating that the Directors had come to an 
arrangement with the Fife coalowners, undertaking 
to have the new dock works let to contractors by the 
end of January, and, if possible, the works begun in 
the month of April. The engineers, Messrs. Meik, 
and the resident engineer, Mr. Henderson, who have 
completed a survey of the site of the dock, were in- 
structed to get ready detailed plans against the next 
meeting of the Board. Their attention was drawn 
to providing quay walls of sufficient length to 
accommodate steamers of 3,000 and 4,000 tons. 

SEWAGE Works, HULL.—A Local Government in- 
quiry was held at the Hull Town Hall on the goth ult. 
by Commissioner J. O. Hasted, R.E., with reference 
to an application of the Town Council to borrow 
18,500/, for sewerage works, and 6,700/. for street 
improvements. Mr. A, E. White is Borough 
Engineer. 

DRAINAGE, PRINCETOWN.—An inquiry was held 
at Princetown on the 16th ult. by Colonel C. H, 
Luard, R.E , Local Government Board Inspector, 
concerning the application of the Tavistock Rural 
District Council for sanction to borrow 1,400/, for 
the sewerage of Princetown. Mr. G. D. Bellamy, 
C.E., produced the plans which he has prepared, 
and explained them. 

RESERVOIRS TEES-SIDE'’S WATER SuPpPLY.—The 
members of the Stockton and Middlesborough 
Water Board recently made a tour of the water- 
works, reservoirs, &c., at Hury and Blackton, and 
performed the ceremony of cutting the first sod of 
the new Lartington Reservoir. Mr. Jas. Mansergh, 
M.Inst.C.E , is engineer, and Mr, John Scott, con- 
tractor, Cotherstone. 

DRAINAGE, WESTBURY.—Mr. Walter A. Ducat, 
Local Government Board Inspector, attended at the 
‘* British Workman,” Westbury-on-Trym, on the 
2oth ult., to inquire into the application of the 
Barton Regis Rural District Council to borrow 
6,000/, for sewage works in the parish. Mr. A, P, I. 
Cotterell is the surveyor. 


Es ee ee 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, BAKEWELL CHURCH.— 
A new stained-glass lancet window has been placed 
in Bakewell Parish Church. The window is de- 
signed to perpetuate the memory of the deceased 
wife of Major-General Simpson, and is placed in 
the southernmost portion of ‘‘ The Newark.” The 
design has been executed, and the work carried out 
by, Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, of London. 

WINDow, ST. GERMANS CHURCH, CORNWALL, 
~—-A new stained-glass window has just been unveiled 
in St. Germans Church. The window is 30 ft. high 
and about 16 ft. wide Mr. E. Sedding has worked 
out the tracery, and the whole of the rest of the 
work has been accomplished by Mr. Lang, of 
Liskeard. Beare stone has been used in this, and it 
has cost in all about 200/. The stained glass was 
by the late Mr. William Morris. The design is by 
Sir Edward Burne Jones. — Western Mercury. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. HILDA’s CHURCH, 
SouTH SHIELDs.—On the end inst. the dedication 
took place of a new window which has been placed 
in St. Hilda’s Church. South Shields, to the memory 
of the late Canon Chester. The subject of the 
window is the life of St. Hilda. Both the designand 
the execution cf the work have been by Mr. H. A 
Hymers. ‘The glass has been specially prepared for 
its position in the north light. 

TABLET FOR ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL, EDIN- 
BURGH —There has just been affixed to the pillar in 
St. Giles, on the north-east side of the north door- 
way, a brass tablet on which is the following inscrip- 
tion :—‘' To the glory of God and in remembrance 
of James Balfour, a minister of this church from 
1589 to 1613, and one of those who, summoned by 
James VI. to Hampton Court in 1606, refused to 
sutrender his principles to his desires for the esta- 
blishment of Episcopacy in Scotland. This tablet 
is erected by some of his descendants."’ The tablet 
is by Messrs. Hamilton & Inches, Edinburgh. 


—_ 
~— ! 


STUDENT'S COLUMN.—Owing to pressure of 
other matter, our Students’ Column article has been 
held over until next week, when we hope to give 
two chapters, 





FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—M. Homolle, the Director of the French 
School at Athens, is actively occupied with the pre- 
parations for the celebrations of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of theschool. An International Archzeological 
Congress is to be convened in the building occupied 


by the school, and a representation of ‘‘ Edipus 


Rex” is to be given by M. Mounet-Sully, and the 
artists of the Comédie Francaise, in the Theatre 
of Bacchus, which is to be temporarily restored 
for the purpose.——The opening of the Rue 
Reaumur at Paris is now completed, and the 
two turrets of St. Martin des Champs are 
visible from the Place de l!Opéra along the 
prolongation of the Rue 4 Septembre. The actual 
roadway will be completed for traffic shortly, 
and the public will have a straight route from the 
Square du Temple to the Boulevard des Capucines. 
——A monument to Leclaire, the labour philan- 
thropist, was inaugurated on Sunday last in the new 
Square des Epinettes (Avenue Saint-Ouen), Paris. 
The monument was designed by M. Fonnigé and 
M. Dalou in conjunction, and consists of a bronze 
group on a pedestal of Vosges granite. The group 
represents Leclaire bending over a workman. At 
his feet are various symbols of industrial effort. 
——lIn the competition for an Kcole Supérieure 
de Commerce to be built on the Avenue de 
la Republique, the first premium has been 
awarded to MM. Joanny Bernard and. Emile 
Robert ; the second to M. Joseph Durand; the 
third to M. Masson-Détourbet; and the fourth to 
MM. Gougeon and Toussaint. Twenty - eight 
designs were sent in.——Three new railway lines 
are to be made in Morbihan, between Ploérmel and 
Plouay ; between Locminé and La Roche Bernard ; 
and between Lorient and Plouay.——The Pavillon 
de la Ville de Paris, on the grounds of the 1889 
exhibition, is to be demolished shortly to prepare for 
the 1900 exhibition, and the municipal paintings and 
sculptures and other works are to be conveyed to the 
Auteuil Museum, to be finally brought back again, 
after the 1900 exhibition, to the smaller palace to 
be built from the designs of M. Girault on the 
Champs Elysées.——-The Government has pro- 
posed to the Municipal Council of Paris to com- 
mission M. Puech, the sculptor, to carry out an 
allegorical figure of the City of Paris intended to deco- 
rate the monument which the municipality are about 
to erect at Pére Lachaise, in honour of workmen who 
have been killed by accidents in carrying on their 
occupations. The death is announced at I’Isle 
Adam, of the painter Valentin Foulquier, at the age 
of seventy-four. He was principally known as a 
book illustrator of great merit, who had enriched 
many books with his excellent drawings and etchings, 
especially the series of French classics issued by the 
Maison Mame. 

QUALIFICATION OF ARCHITECTS.—The many 
disasters which have occurred in recent years due to 
the ignorance and carelessness of persons practising 
as designers and constructors of buildings, have in 
some measure directed public attention to the 
necessity of compelling such persons to give proof 
of qualification for their important duties. While 
the efforts put forth by the architects of the State of 
New York and the Province of Ontario to obtain 
legislation of this character have so far failed of 
their purpose, it is gratifying to know that the 
necessity of such legislation is becoming more 
widely recognised, and if those who have been 
pressing for reform in this direction do not become 
weary in well doing, there ‘is little doubt that the 
desired object will be attained in the near future, 
From the National Association of Building Inspec- 
tors, convened last month at Buffalo, comes the 
following resolution on the subject : ‘‘ That it is the 
opinion of the National Association of Building 
Inspectors that public safety demands that persons 
practising the profession and trade of architect, 
civil engineer, and builder, should do so under 
licence, to the end that those who practise such 
responsible professions and trades should first show 
their fitness to do so ; therefore we recommend the 
passage of State laws leading to the accomplish- 
ment of this end."—Canadian Architect, 

STRIKES IN AMERICA.—A good rule has been 
adopted by the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners at a convention recently held at Cleveland. 
It is as follows: ‘‘A strike cannot be undertaken 
except by a two-thirds vote of the members in the city 
affected. (Formerly a majority vote was sufficient). 
Before inauguratirg a strike a committee of three 
must wait upon the employer and use conciliatory 
methods. If the local committee fails to secure an 
adjustment the general president or a deputy must 
proceed to the scene of the strike and exercise his 
good offices Finally, the strike cannot be sanc- 
tioned and financial support given until approved 
by the five members of the executive board to be 
chosen from various sections of the country.” It is 
to be hoped that the organisation of employers will 
heartily unite in any measures to stop these destruc- 
tive struggles and meet conciliation by conciliation. 
The aim of both sides should be to so meet ques- 
tions of this character that the losses caused by 
strikes and lockouts may be avoided, and it is 
assuredly a good sign to see labour organisations 
move in this direction. It certainly looks as if 
they were gradually coming under the direction of 
more intelligent and trustworthy leaders,—Archi- 
tecture and Building. 





WATER ‘Supply OF BAKU. — According to g 
recent report of the British Consul at Batoum 
although Baku is the most flourishing town of the 
Caucasus, as far as commerce and trade are eon. 
cerned, and has a population of nearly 150,000, jt 
labours under the serious disadvantage of the total 
absence of any proper system of water supply 
being entirely dependent on the limited quantity of 
fresh water obtained by condensing water from ‘the 
Caspian Sea, at all times a most costly and unsatis. 
factory method. ‘The installation for this 
does not provide a quantity sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the population, which complains 
bitterly, both of the insufficiency of the water 
supply, and the irregularity of the delivery, 4 
project for the construction of a system of water. 
works from the River Kura, a distance of about 
67 miles, has been drawn up by Russian engineers 
for the supply of Baku with water. The estimated 
cost of construction of these works, including canals 
culverts, filters, main-pipe line, pumping stations 
reservoirs, &c., aS far as the town of Baku, is set 
down at 400,000/., and a further sum of 40 oo00/, for 
laying the pipesin the town. ‘The cost ot extending 
the mains to the oilfields of Balakhani and Ronan; 
is set down at 50,000/. 

QUEBEC.—The Province of Quebec Association of 
Architects met in annual session on the 8th ult., at 
Montreal, the President, Mr. A. C. Hutchison, in 
the chair. 

NEW THEATR#, KIEW, RussIA.—A competition 
is to be opened for the designs for a new theatre for 
Kiew to replace the one which was burned. The 
theatre is to seat 1,500 people, to have facades in 
brick, and a simple decorative treatment only in the 
interior. There are to be five premiums, ranging 
from about 280/. to about 32/. It is noticeable that 
the drawing up of the programme and instructions 
was entrusted to the St. Petersburg Society of Archi- 
tects—a procedure which might well be iuitated in 
this country. 


—_ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
—Messrs, Alfred Appleby & Co., iron and steel 
merchants, of Gracechurch - street, have been 
appointed London agents for Mr. James M'Millan, 
Vulcan Iron Works, Glasgow ; and also for Messrs, 
W. F. Mason, of Manchester, engineers and manu- 
facturers of cremators, refuse destructors, bakers’ 
ovens, and machinery, &c. 

LIFTS FOR THE WAR OFFICE.—Messrs. Clark, 
Bunnett, & Co. have been commissioned to erect all 
the lifts required by the War Office for the next 
three ) ears. 

NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY,— 
At a meeting of Royal Academicians held at 
Burlington House on Wednesday, Mr. E, J. 
Poynter was elected President of the Royal Academy 
in succession to the late Sir John Millais, Ata 
general assembly of Academicians and Associates, 
also held on Wednesday evening, Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, A.R.A, (Architect), was elected an Acade- 
mician. 

SiR LEADER WILLIAMS ON SHIP CANALS.—In 
the Wednesbury Town Hall recently, Sir E. Leader 
Williams, as President of the local Institute, de- 
livered his presidential address, and took as his sub- 
ject ‘‘Ship Canals.” The President touched on the 
early history of canals as a matter ofsome interest, 
pointing out that the Royal Canal of China, 825 
miles in length, in addition to branches, was con- 
structed as early as the year 980, 30,000 men being 
engaged upon it for forty-eight years ; that the 
Suez and the Corinth Canals almost traversed 
the same ground that was occupied by early 
canals of smaller size; and that in England 
the Romans constructed canals, one of which, 





the Foss Dyke Navigation, connecting the 
river Witham at Lincoln with the rivet 
‘Trent at Torpsey, was still in use. Locks, which 


enabled canals to be constructed through a country 
requiring different levels, appeared to have been 
invented in Italy in the fifteenth century, He dwelt 
on the utility of canals in developing the trade of a 
country, mentioning some of the most notable 
works of the kind, and pointing out that they 
were a warning to railway companies not to 
make their charges too heavy. Turning to the 
Suez Canal, he said no waterway was more Im- 
portant to commerce than this canal, which was 4 
complete fulfilment of the early canals made across 
the same isthmus so far back as the reign of Darius. 
It was the only large ship canal at one uniform level 
without locks ; it had tended greatly to advance the 
trade of the world, and more particularly that of the 
British Empire. Passing to the Manchester veo 
Canal, he said if it had had to depend upon manua 
labour it would never have been carried out, but from 
16,000 to 17,000 men were employed at one time, 
and more would have been engaged had they — 
available. But for the machinery the work coul 
not have been done in any reasonable time or at 
any reasonable cost. If the original plans had been 
adhered to, as they would have been if outsiders 
had not had so much control over them, and Mr. 
Walker had lived to complete his contract, . 
original estimates would have held good. Still, t 
canal was completed, its efficient working had bee 

roved, and he had not lost his faith in its future 
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ing district, could fail ultimately to 
sm he traific which was due to the advantages 
M could offer. The address was illustrated by a 
aes of limelight views, showing the route of 
the Manchester Ship Canal and the methods of 

n. 
renee BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE,—The 
annual meeting in connection with the Building 
Trades Exchange of the City and District of 
Glasgow (Limited) was held on the 28th ult. in the 
Exchange, Gordon- street, Mr. Bennett, the Pre- 
‘ident, in the chair, The Secretary (Mr. David 
Cook) submitted the annual report, It stated that 
on September 30 last the second complete financial 
ear of the Exchange was brought to a close. 
Financially the position of the Exchange was sound. 
The subscriptions for the past year had yielded 
28g/, 16s., as against 260/. 83. for 1895. The 
membership now stood at 290, The new catalogue 
was at present in preparation. It would be issued 
early in 1897. The sample-room showed a rental 
of 213/, 18s. 8d., an increase upon last year of 
41/, 03, 6d. These rooms were now almost entirely 
filled with extremely interesting and useful exhibits. 
Every day the Exchange sample-rooms were being 
more recognised as places where inquirers might 
te referred to to find samples of the commodity of 
which they were in search. The library was being 
gradually swelled into a very useful and handy 
reference medium, and when completed and well 
known ought to be invaluable to inquirers after 
goods and prices. The Exchange had now become 
a recognised place of meeting for the various master 
associations, and considerably over 106 meetings had 
been held within the past year. Last year the 
monthly addresses in the Exchange proved emi- 
nently successful, and would be resumed during the 
present winter.—On the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Petrie, architect, the report was 
adopted. Office-bearers were next appuinted. The 
Chairman then invited the members to put questions 
as to the work of the Exchange.—Mr. George 
Eadie, builder, said that a good deal of anxiety was 
felt by the citizens generally with regard to the Im- 
provement Scheme. He hoped the Building Trades 
Exchange would regard it as a very essential duty 
when the scheme came before them, although it 
might never be presented to them in its original torm, 
to criticise it severely, to correct it, and possibly to 
oppose it. He also referred to the provision in the 
building regulations with regard to the hinging of 
sashes, which he characterised as stupid, and almost 
impracticab'e as well as dangerous. He urged that 





by-law on the subject. The Chairman replied that 
with regard to the Improvement Trust Committee's 
scheme the executive of the Exchange had been 
pretty diligent. Within the past few days they 
would have noticed that many of the builders in the 
Council had climbed down in their opinion, and he 
did not think they would hear much more about the 
subject, The Exchange, however, would keep its 
Weather eye open against the possibility of 
the Town Council becoming the builders of 
the city. The other matter was under con- 
sideration. A vote of thanks having been passed to 
the Chairman, the meeting separated. 

New CLock, WOLVERHAMPTON.—A large clock 
has just been erected in the Parish Church, which 
strikes hours upon a 36-cwt. bell, and chimes the 
Wes'minster quarters upon four others. It has dials 
facing north and south, each 5 ft, 6in. in diameter, 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. John 
Smith & Sons, of Derby, to the general designs of 
Lord Grimthorpe. On October 27 the clock was 
formally started by the Mayor of Wolverhampton. 

HIGHGATE Woops,—At the Hornsey District 
Council meeting on the 2nd inst. the Chairman, Mr. 
Cory Wright, said that if that body gave 10,000/, 
towards the purchase of Churchyard Bottom Wood, 
Highgate, for an open space he would undertake 
that the remaining 15,0007, should be forthcoming 
'o complete the purchase. The District Council 
resolved to contribute the sum required. The woods 
are twenty-five acres in extent. 

A PoIsoNoUS WATER SuPPLY.—A serious out- 
break of lead poisoning, it is stated, has occurred at 
he Derbyshire village of Mosborough, near Chester- 
a and already there are several cases of paralysis. 
His gathering ground for the water supply is at 

igh Point, on the Derbyshire moors, and the 
— 1S Supposed to eat the lead off the pipes by 
ae of the presence of certain acids. Indignation 
t “etings are being held to force the Lcal Authority 
Oact in the matter and samples of the water have 
aco to the Local Government Board. Dr. 
Gee Medical Officer of Health for the 
“ erfield Rural District Council, has ordered 
— to be placed at the inlets and outlets of 

reservoir, and if this is not effectual a solution of 

chalk is to be tried, 
ye DDLESBROUGH SCHOOL BOARD AND BUILD- 
Beard he eR monthly meeting of this 
waa on Monday, Mr. James Smith, J.P., 
surveyor i r. Neilson was appointed quantities 
aed _ the new schools to be erected in Marton- 
derman Bulmer hoped they would insert in 


the contract a clause that the Board did not bind 
' € quantities, but that the payment 

> Made on measurement.—Mr. George 
ed that, instead of tenders being invited 
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appoint a committee to carry out the work without 
the intervention of a contractor, the London 
County Council having saved 5,000/. in that 
manner. He had a letter from Mr. John Burns, 
M.P., who said there was no comparison in the 
quality of the work done by a contractor and that 
done by the Council itself, and that that had been 
admitted by the engineers and architects, as well 
as by the Moderate Party, who first of all opposed 
the system. If the work were undertaken by the 
Board they would save about 124 per cent. allowed 
by the contractor for profit and contingencies. The 
contractors of Middlesbrough seemed to care very 
little, when they once got a job, how the job, was 
done, and the Board had had to threaten them with 
penalties for remissness, although the penalties had 
not been enforced. He thought they would save 
between 600/. and 1,000/. on the work they pro- 
posed to do by the adoption of the system he 
suggested. Father M‘Naughton seconded the pro- 
posal so that it might be discussed, but he was not 
sanguine of its success. Alderman Archibald said 
at the present moment it would be madness for the 
Board to enter upon such a project. Alderman 
Bulmer said he for one would object to bea member 
of the proposed committee, and said it was an ex- 
periment which they ought not to adopt. The Rev. 
R. Hind said, as they had only an occasional build- 
ing in progress, the suggestion was hardly feasible, 
and as for the appointment of a Works Committee, 
he did not think they had ability of the necessary 
kind on the Board. Mr. Medcroft pointed out that 
they could not get the best men to forsake their per- 
manent employment for a temporary job, and if they 
did not get the best men they would not get the 
best work. Messrs. Mosses, M‘Naughton, Main, 
and the Chairman voted for the motion, which was 
negatived by g votes to 4. 
——— 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


SOUTHSEA LABOUR DISPUTE.—It is stated that 
the difference between Mr. Perkins, contractor, of 
Southsea, and the labourers in his employ has been 
settled in asatisfactory manner. <A deputation of 
the Labourers’ Union had an interview with Mr. 
J. H. Corke, President of the Master Builders’ 
Association, and an amicable settlement was arrived 
at. 

BRICKLAYERS WAGES, BLYTH, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND.—The members of the local branch of the 
Bricklayers’ Union have received notice from the 
Blyth Master Builders’ Association of a reduction of 
3d. per hour—from 94d. togd. The notice, which 
will not expire until January 1, has been considered 
at a meeting of the bricklayers, and it has been 
resolved to oppose the notice and, if necessary, to 
strike against a reduction. 

THE CARPENTERS’ STRIKE, CORK.—The build- 

ing trade dispute in Cork has assumed a serious 
attitude. The builders are resorting to composite 
material for roofing purposes in consequence of the 
rejection by the carpenters of the builders’ pro- 
posals. The result of the dispute is that vulcanite, 
concrete, and iron are taking the place of wood for 
Staircases, &c., in the buildings now in course of 
erection. Strikes are, as a rule, both ruinous to 
employersand employed alike, and should be, there- 
fore, avoided. ‘The establishment of a tribunal to 
arbitrate—if necessary arbitrarily—would be an un- 
doubted blessing. Only those mixing with the work- 
ing classes can really realise the terrible sufferings of 
the people, particularly those who are paid at a 
small rate, such as the labourers, on the occasion 
of a strike.—/rish Telegraph. 
THE BRIDGEWATER TRUSTEES AND THEIR 
JOINERS.—Active measures are just now being taken 
to get the joiners employed at the Worsley and 
Walkden yards of the Bridgewater Trustees, which 
is the largest private concern in Lancashire, in the 
Manchester and District Amalgamated Society cf 
Joiners, and it has been decided to apply for an 
advance of 3s. per week. At present they receive 
62d. per hour, or 30s. per week of 54 hours, 
whereas the union rate of wages is 37s per week of 
493 hours. A deputation has been appointed to lay 
their position before Mr. Cairns, the general mana- 
ger, and it is anticipated that the application will be 
conceded without friction. —Lzverpool Mercury. 


— Ot 
LEGAL. 
BUILDER'S CLAIM AGAINST A CITY 
PUBLICAN, 


THE case of Williams wv. Ferriroli came before 
Mr. Justice Lawrance and a common jury, on Mon- 
day last, the 2nd inst., it being an action brought 
by Mr. H. J. Williams, a builder, to recover from 
the defendant, Mr. Ernest Ferriroli, the owner of 
the ‘‘Sir Robert Peel’ public-house, Bishopsgate- 
Street, 1317 3s. 5d., balance of an account for work 
and labour done, and materials supplied. The 
defendant admitted his indebtedness to the plaintiff, 
so far as the work was concerned, but pleaded that 
the time had not arrived for payment. He also 
counter-claimed for penalties for the non-execution 
of the work by the plaintift within the time stipu- 
lated in the contract. 

Mr. Ruegg, Q.C., Mr. G. Elliott, and Mr, Cecil 
Flitch appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Channell, Q.C., and Mr, Atherley Jones for the 





On of the new schools, the Board 


defendant, 


It appeared that the plaintiff in April, 1895, 
entered into a contract with the defendant to make 
certain alterations at the ‘‘Sir Robert. Peel” for 
425/., there being a clause in the contract providing 
that if the plaintiff did not finish the work on June 
13, 1895, he would be liable to pay a penalty of 2. 
for every day that it !took beyond that time to com- 
plete it. The work was not completed ty the time 
mentioned in the contract, but this the plaintiff 
alleged was occasioned through a great deal of 
additional work having to be done than was fore- 
seen when the contract was entered into, The 
plaintiff's claim for the balance of his account de- 
pended upon the construction of the payment clause 
in the contract, which provided that the plaintiff was 
to receive on each instalment ‘‘ 80 per cent. on the 
architect's valuation and 20 per cent. three months 
after.” The defendant's contention on this part of 
the case was that the plaintiff had been too prema- 
ture in his action, but the plaintiff's answer to that 
was that the most the defendant could claim to have 
deducted from the sum of 131/. 3s. sd. was 20 per 
cent., and that he (plaintiff) clearly was entitled to 
the remainder. 

The jury eventually, during the hearing of the 
defendant's case, intimated that they had heard 
enough, and returned a verdict for the plaintiff for 
the amount claimed. They also returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff on the counter-claim. 

Judgment accordingly, 





ACTION BY A BRICKLAYER AGAINST AN 
ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR. 


THE case of Price v. Weldon came before Mr, 
Justice Cave and a special jury on Friday, the 
3oth ult., it being an action brought by Walter 
Price, a bricklayer at Rugby, against Mr, Herbert 
Weldon, an engineer and contractor, of Birming- 
ham, to recover 81/7, 11s, as damages for breach of 
contracts, and 18/. gs. for work done. The defence 
was a denial of any breach of contract or that any- 
thing was due to the plaintiff. .The defendant also 
counter-claimed to recover 160/. as damages for 
work which, he alleged, the plaintiff had improperly 
executed. 

The case of the plaintiff was that he entered 
into a sub-contract with the defendant to 
execute the brickwork required in connection 
with the Rugby Engineering Works, He 
did a great part of the work without any 
complaint, and then the defendant stopped him 
and would not allow him to complete the contract, 
by which he lost a profit of 30/7. The plaintiff also 
alleged: that he agreed with the defendant to do the 
brickwork for the Gillingham Sewerage Works in 
Kent, but the defendant, when he was about to 
begin the work, prevented him from doing so, by 
which he lost so/, For the defence it was alleged 
that the brickwork at Rugby, which was done by 
the plaintiff, was so much out of parallel that it had 
to be taken down by other people. As to the con- 
tract, it was contended that this was agreed to be 
treated as completed at a date in December when 
the defendant paid the plaintiff all that was due to 
him. The defendant also alleged as to the Gilling- 
ham contract that there was no arrangement that 
the sub-contract was to be given to the plaintiff. 

Ultimately the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff on all the issues, and judgment was given 
for him for 89/. 1os., with costs. Judgment was also 
given for the plaintiff on the counter-claim. 

Mr. David appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Green, Q.C., and Mr. Cautley for the 
defendant. 





AN IMPORTANT CASE UNDER THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 
DANGEROUS STRUCTURES. 


A CASE of considerable importance under th’'s 
Act came before the magistrate (Mr Cluer) at the 
North London Police-court on October 28 last, 
which raised the question of whether the dangerous 
structure provisions of the Act applied to premises 
which were alleged to be dangerous in the rear and 
in the interior (ceilings, &:.), and which were 
unoccupied. 

The case was originally before Mr. Bros on 
October 21, when objection to the proceedings of the 
London County Council was taken, and the magis- 
trate adjourned the matter, in order that case law 
upon the subject should be produced, and suggested 
further proceedings under the neglected structure 
provisions. 

It was agreed that Mr. Cluer should deal with the 
case, and, consequently, the proceedings were com- 
menced de novo. Mr. J. W. Godfrey appeared for 
the Council, and the owner was represented by Mr. 
Preston. The premises in question are situated at 
130, Cassland-road, and Mr. Alexander Payne, the 
District Surveyor for South-East Hackney, gave 
evidence in support of his certificate of condemna- 
tion. He was not cross-examined, as Mr. Preston 
intimated that he should deal only with the point of 
law raised. He argued that as the house stood 
back from the road for a considerable distance, and 
was in its own grounds, and was unoccupied, it 
could not be a dangerous structure to passengers or 
inmates as contemplated by the Act. If the Council 
had taken the proper proceedings, they would have 





instituted them under the neglected structure pro 
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——__= 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
| ~~ 
COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS—Continued. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised, Premiums, aioe, | Nature of Work or Materials, | By whom Required. F “Lane &e, [ee 











*Designs, &c. Pavilion, Concert, &c.| 


OMB... 
*3chools and Free Library ....- 
*Higher Grade Schools......... poser Tottenham 8. B....... 


eeeesess ee eee eeeeeees ° .- 





Weston - super - Mare 502. first, 202. second, 107. | HI 
U.D.0..- oe-00 third \| 


erery Longton Corp ....... 75t. first and 251. second e- | Dec. 3t 
o4 per cent. on cost. ...... Jan. 15°97 


Donegal . 








CONTRACTS. 





















COTO: 666. «00s cence do. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Tenders | 











Coastguari neque tecnteig = pe gta Office, W.H. Stephens, Sury, 4l, 
Flagging, &c. High-street ..... ..+6- | Bridlington U.D C. .. 
Business Premises, Abertillery, Mon | D. Morgan......-..+¢ James & Morgan, Archts, 
Two Houses, Llangennech, Wales .. | 
*Sewers, Enginehouse, &c, &c. .....0 Carshalton U.D.C... . | Baldwin 


*Sewers, Drains, &c. in Roads ........ E. & W. Molesey U D.C. J. 








ick Slane Donegal-place, Belfast Nov. 16 
R. R. Brown, Surv, Brid- Nov. 16 


LO Eee os do 


| Charles-st. Chambers. do, 
Davies & Sons, Archts, ; 
Cowell House, Llanelly,. do 

t Latham, 13, ; 
Victoria-st. Westminster do 
Stevenson, Council : 
Offices, E. Molesey .. do, 


*Pulling Down, Building, and Erecting) Bethnal Green Guar- | Giles Gough & Trollope, 28 

















t terial uired. Forms of Tender, &o, Infirmary ite cma , piettnns ‘ ape ° Craven-st. Strand, 3 Nov}: 
Nai of Work or Mai By whom Req Supplied by Pa Sewer, Old Christchurch-road -» | Bournemouth T. C, .. | F. W. Lacy, Boro’ Aegs r. _ 
= *3team Diying Closets, Intirmary ... | Lambeth Guardians .. Offices, Brook-st. Kenn‘ng- F 
| ME eases, wenersesecuees 
Sewering, Back Dill Hall-lane ....... Church (Lancs) U.D.C. | J. H. Reddish, Clerk, | || *Bathroom, &c. at Infirmary...... ... do. do. Ne 8 
| Council's Offices .... . | Nov. 9 Paving, Kerbing, &c. Traffurd Park . | Eccles (Lancs)Corp ... A. C. Turley, C.E. Town ih 
Cottages and Offices, Abbey Lands, Mr. Kyle, Estates Offices, Hall...  s.s.eee. .. | Nov, 19 
BURWION Sooser josceséepecc-<e. | UPSD REROT. <.cc<onessce |, SAREE ORBELO: . sccec Nov. 10 || Store, Town Quay ....... seeeeeeeves| Scuthampton Barbour J. G. Poole, Surv. 4, Port- 5 
Excavations, Cable Power Station,| Burgh Fngineer, 1, Parlia- | i| Ra sc land-st. Southampton .. | Nov, 9 
Tolleross, &c. és i ee .. Edinburgh Corp. .... ment-square, Edsubargh do, || *Painting and Repairs .,............+.| London C.C. ... ..... Archtect’s Dept. Spring : 
Extensions, Marischal College, Aber- A. M. Mackenzie, Archt. 1} a Gardens, S.W. ...... Nov, 2; 
OO igual Hi Sines gt 5s ail i 1, Bon Accord-street do, *Bathrooms, Baths, Water Supply ... | Kent and Canterbury A. Bromley, Cathedral “8 
Building Barden Beck Bridge, &c J. Varley & Son, C.E.| Horpital .. .. ..... Precincts, Canterbury .. do 
Bolton Abbey, Yorks... .-.. iaweses Skipton .. is do. | *Making-up Roads, Paving, Channel- 
Weaving Shed, Laisterdyke, Bradford ed aoe L. Leadley & 8:n, Archt. ling, &c. +: ss teens Edmonton UDC..... @. E. Eachus, Town Hall Nov, % 
8, Coleridge-pl. Bradford do. *Stoneware Drains, Manholes, &c. .. Southampton Corp... W.B.G.Bennet.Town Hall q, 
Additions, &c. to School, Harwich J. W. Start, Archt. Corp- | || *County Buildings, Llangefni ...... | Anglesey C.C......... Owen, Morris, Roberts, & ‘ 
Esplanade RO eM Harwich School Beard chambers, Colchester ..| do, Son, Portmadoc .. ... fo 
*Roadmaking Works, Scrooby-street ... Lewishain Bd. of Wks Surveyor, Board's Offices' do. *Miscellaneous Stores ....+++++..+e-+.| London General Omni- 
*Roadmaking Works, Springfield Park- bus Co Lid ...... 235, Upper-st, Tslington,N. Nov, 5 
crescent .. se. i aaa do, do. do. Police Station, Bideford .........+...| Devon Standirg Jt. K. H. Harbottle, Archt. 
*Roadmaking Works, The Retreat 00. do, do, em. tees ee Exeter ... .. | & 
*Roadmaking Works, Schuckburg-read do, do. do. || Extension, &, to Town Hall ........| Kecles (Lancs) T.C | Mr. Bag:t,Archt. 27, Breze- 
*Roadmaking Works, Brookdale-road do. do. do, | : nose-st. Manchester do, 
Setts, Kerbs, &C. .......00.++eeeeee+ | Tyldesley(Lancs)U.D.C. J.B. Smith, Surv. Council || *Varions Sewerage Works ........+«+. | Hanley Corporation J. Lobley, Town Ha'l ., Nov, 9) 
Officer, Tyldesley ......| Nov. 11 | ®ginking Shaft, &c. .. 20. 0c sevee Lichfield Cy duit A. E. Chinn, The Clos, 
Eight Houses, Oxenhope .... ..| Industrial & Provident J. Haggas, Archt. North- {| Lands Trustees . ... —_ Lichfield.......... ve | Ge 
Society, Lim. .. street, Keighley ........ do. {| *Cleaning Repairs and Painting .. -.».| W. Ham 8. B.. ... = W. Jacques, 2, Fen-ct. B.C, Dee, | 
Flagging, Sewering, &. .....eees++++. Birkenhead Corp. .... C. Brownridge, C.E. Town || Three Shops, Botchergate, Carlisle ..| W. D. T.dd ...... +». H, Higginson, Archt, 3, 
Hall ie ae es do i f Lonsdale-st —.. No datp 
Pipe fewer, &c. Quarndon ......... , Belper R.D.C. .....6. BR. CO. Cordon, Surv. Duf- || Offices, Parish School, Hitcham,| anon Grant, The Rectory, 
field, Derby oo | Nova | ffol Pre Cea Hitcham is 
Shop Premises, Main-street, Bingley, Walker & Collinson, Archt. | || Hotel, Blaengarw, Wales ....... 8. J. Williams, 25. Mon- 
WOREE v0. v0sescncseesrvcsssb6 — eccvecce Central-avenue, Swan- | } tague-ter. Abeidare .. do, 
arcade, Bradford ...... do 
} unty School ..cccccee see eeseeee+| Lianidloen County M. H. Teather, 92, St. eee ae ee 
Intermediate School Mary-street, Cardiff .. . da, | eg ee ee 
I ron Covered Playsheds ....-........ Beckenham 8. B. ... J ee do, |} 
Wesleyan Schools, Oxenhope, Yorks... en W. & J. B. Bailey, Archt. | 
Bradford .... .... | Nov. 13 PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Sewer Extension, Great Western-rd...| Glasgow Corporation.. J. Potts, C.E, 241, 8t, Vin- | 
cent-street, Glasgow . ..| do. | 
Additions to Engine House, &c....... Berwick-on-Tweed8.A. | Leslie & Reid, C.E. 72a, | — 
| | George-street, Edinburgh | Nov. 14 || Applica 
School, Lioyd-street, Whitworth, Trustees of St. Bartho- | J. Stott, Archt. St. Anne’s- | Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions to 
Lancs, ..... ecccccccccoccescodocces| BeW's Chureh ... | GRBOR ccosce Pati * | be in, 
*Roadmaking .......+00++++eeeceeee--| Beckenham U.D.C. .. | J. A. Angell, Council | | Ee ae 
| Offices aseebeeene | Nov. 16 || | 
Drainage Works, Webheath........-., Bromsgrove R.D.C. .. | T. W. Baylis & Son, Engr. | || *Clerk cf Works .... .. seseee-oe | Halifax Union ....... wes ee Nov, § 
3, Park-road, Redditch ..| do. \| *Borough Surveyor .. .»,| Dewsbury T C. 2507, per annum.&c .. ..| Nev. i 
Additions to Schools, South-street ..| Coventry School Board G. & J. Steane, Archt. || *Inspector of Works .. Lewisham B. of W. .. 2. = eee to 3. 3a, per | 
| WOR 000 coos cone 


o wéeees, eve Ie 





Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number, 


Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv., vi., & viii. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. & xxI, 





visions, although he would not admit that the house 
in question was a neglected structure. 


Mr. Godfrey contended that under the case of the 


I.ondon County Council v. Herring (1894) 2 Q B. 
522, it was quite clear that the Council's proceedings 
were regular, and urged that many persons might 
lawfully go on the premises, which were advertised 
to be let by means of boards which were in the 


grounds. 


He further pointed out the distinction to 


be drawn between the provisions dealing with dan- 
gerous structures and neglected structures. 


Mr. Preston said that the case quoted supported 


his view, as the houses were occupied, and that that 
fact explained the Judge's ruling. 


Mr. Godfrey rejoined that the houses were not all 


occupied, and, even if they were, it would not affect 
the general question, as a house occupied one day 
might be vacant the next, and vice versi. 


After hearing the arguments, the magistrate 


decided in favour of the Council, holding that the 
premises were dangerous within the meaning of the 
Act, and he made an order upon the owner to do the 
ne essary work, 


ht 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, NoveMBER 6, 


Architectural Association.—Papers on ‘‘ Roof Cover- 


ings "—Mr. G, Ewart on ** Lead, Copper, and Zine ;” Mr. 


** Slating.’ 


Hotel).— Presidential Address by Mr. A. 


Walker on ‘‘'liles;” and Mr. T. Stirling, jun., on 
i * 97.30 p.m. 

smstttution of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palace 
R. Linnie. 


& p.m, 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. — Annual Inaugural 


Address of the Chairman of the Council, Mr. W. W 
West. 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstration for Sanitary 


Oprcers).— Inspection of Lacy’s Disinfecting Apparatus 
and Model Steam Laundry at St. John’s Wharf, Fulham, 
3 p.m. 


Monpbay, NovEMBER 9. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—The President, Mr. Daniel 


Watney, will deliver his Opening Address, 8 p.m. 


sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 


Professor T. Roger Smith on ‘‘Sanitary Building Con- 
struction.” 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Mr. G. Cruttwell 


on ‘The Tower Bridge: Superstructure:” (2) Mr. Sam 
G. Homfray on ‘f The Machinery of the Tower Bridge.” 
% p.m, 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations 
Oficers).—Inspection at the London 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 
‘or Sanitary 


Common Lodging,- House, Parker -street, Drury -lan* 


3 p.m. “ . ; 
Liverpool Engineering Society.—Mr. ¥.. S. Wilcox on 
‘Railway Construction.” 8 p.m. 


Tuurspay, NOVEMBER 12. 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society—Mr. W. R. 
Lethaby on ‘‘ Beautiful Cities.” 8.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Mr. J. Wright-Clarke on ‘Details of Plumbers’ Work.” 
8 p.m. 

TuHuRSDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. John Gavey 

on *f Telephone Trunk Lines.” 8 p.m. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico 0/0/7 0/1/6 
ton 8/o/o o/o/o| Walnut, Italian .. 0/o/g o/0’7 
Teak, E.I. ..load azlele 16/o/o 
2/o 





Do. Yellow .... 2/o/o 4/c/o “ 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/10/o §/to/o | COPPER — British 


St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 6/ro/o 
—_ Riga Ish 
ee o fides 
Odessa, crown.... 2/s/o 4/10/o gh EO . 48/5 8 pn 
Deals, Finland pecan Se 1147/9 = OFOIS 
and & rststd 100 y/ofo 8, 10/o| “cA i AS Beielowacit? 

Do. ee e.. 7lofo 8/o/o aah’ Gann 5 183 

Do, Riga ...... 6 10/0 7'10/o arm tong 

St. Petersburg, Sheet En: ‘lish 

pm yellow... sofoo 12/100] Bing. ‘one m fe 

% lo/o x0/o/o P 

Do. wale saath gee oie and upwards .. 12/10/o bo 

Swedish ......  7/o/o 15/t0/o| 75 he ere eaes, 13/0/0  o/o/o 

White Sea...... 8/o/o r5/ofo|“ BRU — RBS) ale eel 

Canada, Pine rst 21/10/o 22/o/o a” aoe 9/T0/0 

Do, do. 2nd .... 14/10/o 15/o/o #8 e Re pads / Jo 

Do. do. 3rd, &c. 7/o/o 9/t0/e ee l pettedge 1/0 aah 

Do. Spruce, zat, 7)10/0 9/x0/o Ba s+ laa wile By 4 

Australian......  61,2,6 61/1¢/o 
and .......... 7/slo 8/o/o - ‘ 

New Brunswick 6/o/o 7/o/o — Ingots.. ek Ge — 
Battens, allkinds  s/o/o s20/o/o —_— rove be bn 9/9 
Flooring boards, eereeeee 59/15/0 60/0/o 

sq., x in. prep, OILS. ; 

ISt. ..ceeeeseees 0/F0/O O/tsjo| Linseed ......ton 16/7/6 c/o/o 

Do. end _....... 0/5/6 c/to/c | Cocoanut, Cochin 28/10/o ¢/o/o 

Other qualities— 0/4/6 0/6/0| Do. Ceylon ...... 24/o/o o/o/o 
Cedar, Cuba, .ft. /44 /5 | Palm, OS .... 26/o/0 c/o/o 

Honduras, &c. (4 / Ra , English 
a eee Cuba /4 ie Pale.....ceceees 28/0/0 o/ojo 

St. omingo Do. brown ...... 26/to/o /o/o 
Cottonseed ref. .. 16/15/0 17/15/0 
Oleine........+2+0 19/0/0 20/o/o 
ype U.S. pi oie 

le eeccecce 4/9 /6 

Soe oe el eee ee ae 
ose, pbenecete 16/o/o z ° 

sencsenece diolo rs/o/o} Archangel...... .o/12/6 o/o/o 


Best selected .. 52/10/0 £2 15/0 


32/7.6 11/12 6 





ounty Council 





Bahia i 
Satin, St. Doming /o/7 0/1/o | Turpentine....ton 20/17/6 o/o/o 


4/x0/o Sheets, strong.. 56/c/o §7/./0 | 





METALS 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu 2/1 = . 
Ash, Canada load 2/to/o 3/15/0 — leat in Scot. ek wee 
sage “tae Bar, Weish, in : 
im, do..... 10/0 ’ . 

Fir, Dantsic, “joe ny ogee os s/t5/o §/37/6 | 
= . 3/15/9| “in Wales s/tofo §/12,6 
Canada eneeahe 6/o/o Do Staffordshire, 4 
Pine, Canada red 0/0/0 | in London..... ig s/15/o 6/10/0 | 


cake and ingot 5*/o/o 51/t0/o | 





TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannit 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name an 
address of the sender: and we cannot publish announce 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
4%t00, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 





ABERDEEN.—Accepted for the erection of two semi-detache! 
villa-residences, jCulter, for Mr. William Mathieson. Mr. J. 4 
Beattie, C.E., 21, Bridge-street, Aberdeen. (Quantities by Mr. 

amie :— 

Masonry.—G. Ogg & Sons, Bankhead, Stoneywocd, 

by Buxburn, Aberdeenshire ...........++-seeeeees 6 
Carpentry.—D. R. Thomson & Sons, Stonehaven.. 349 ° 
fainting.—Benjamin Main, 29A, St. Andrews- 

SATEBE GA DOTU BENE (oisscice Seed aucbaoncnscebucrees #8 10 
Slating.~—J. & A. Milne, 623, George-street, Aber- 

GOON oc ccccces-cecccscccccesecccccsceceseses sees 25 

Plastering.—A. Ross, Stevenson-street, Aberdeen 120 0 





ABERGAVENNY.—For new school buildIngs to be erecte’# 
Abe-gavenny, Mon., for the Governors of King Henry Vill 
Grammar School. Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Abengavel!) 
Quantities by the architect :— 

Extra for guiting stone. 





Morgan & Evans ...... Racbeee te ae ees +akee o 4317 © 
Dah ROMGL scccwedtecceusisaeeee “B50 ses or 3,075 0 
BSD Sp toccsicssecicas oe wee” 250 oi 3502 & 
J.G Thomas & Séns ...... bees SPS wees 3,499 © 
WORE: ocicksecrnsccews Sees SSE see © 3,437 10 
Dt CID cic. <secvencaamese a Iga acne + 3:333 ° 
W. Lissaman, Jun. (accepted).. 55 «+++ cuenee + 3300 9 





BIRMINGHAM.—For additions, &c., to Workhouse, Erditg 
ten. for the Aston Union Guardians | Mr. Cooper Whitv 
architect, 1, Cannon-street, Birmingham, Quantities by 
architect :— 04 
T. Surman & Co. ....£6,686 of] W. Lee & Son cooseossaee 





J. Moffat & Sons ...... 6,606 o] W_ Robinson . . oo 

S. Surman & Scns .... 6,593 0] J. Harley & Sons....++ 54 

J. E. Moorhouse ...... 6,488 o| W. B. Seamaik, Bir- a 

Smith & Pitts........ ee 6,370 . mingham* . 5.753% 
° 


R. Fenwick .......466 6,359 * Accepted. 





ROOTLE (Lancs.).—For the erection of a Welsh Congress 
Church. Marsh-lane. Mr. Owen Roberts, architect, 37, 40% 
Quantities by architect :— 


J 


James Holmes.......-...- £1,859 | William Roberts ..----++: er? 
Morris & Hughes........ 1,774 | Geo. E Johnson, Waterloo’ i 
Samuel Webster.. ......- 1,628 * Accepte: 








ket 

ne age ah ag or yar 3 the spply of 200 tons bro 
rranite, for the Rural District Council :— ‘este 
The Croft Granite, Brick, and Concrete Co., Croft, near Leices! 
100 tons XX at 12s. 5d. per ton.* « Ellacembe 
L.. Sommerfeld, 2, Fowkes-buildings, E.C., 57 tons 

stone at ros. 2d. per ton.* 
* Accepted. 





BRIXWORTH (Nerthants).—For _alteratiors, &e., to Bost 
room, tor the Union Guardians. Mr. Arthur Lewis, ' 
Brixworth :— P Market 
Branson ....csscseeeeee H24t 0] J. & J. W. Vesty. MA’ case 
J. Hickman ....,........ 232, 0 || Harboro, Northants’ 

* Accepted, 
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ORD.—For the erection of pantechnicon stables, 
Beno cottages, New Writtle-street. for Messrs. V. G. 
rd, Limited. Mr. Charles Pertwee, architect, Bank-chambers, 


Chelmsford : — 


Choat & SOM sseccceeees -$1 950] H. ead coccccccccccccee He ¥, 07S 
W. Fincham....sccceseees 1.949] E. WeSt........--0-.- «08 1875 
FE, Saltmarsh sscoceeeeeee 14935 Tail ‘of Chelmsford]. 





INGTON.—Accepted for the erection of a Primitive 
wey Chapel, Bank Top, Darlington, Mr, F. Martin, architect, 
West End-buildings, Darlington :— 

Excavating, Bricklaying, See Plastering, Carpentry and 
nery. 
Executors of the a Robert Kitching, Bank Top, 
Darlington .rcccessscescrcccecesceeceeeeseesees L420 6 
Slating. 
John Wandlass, Corporation-road, Darlington .. 42 0 0 
Plumbing, Glazing, Gasfitting, and Heating. 


John C, Rennison, Bowdgate, Darlington........ 63 0 © 
Painting. 

B. Cornforth, Bank Top, Darlington ............ 1418 3 

£54914 9 





DOVER.—For additions to workhouse, Buckland, for the Union 
Guardians. Messrs. Cresswell & Newman, architects, 54, Castle- 
street, ae a 
Haywar ara- 

MOF woe ey oo 
4,167 4 6 
4,166 0 © 


Stitt ..ccccccccccccee 4,000 6 0 

Lewis & Sons...... 3,900 0 0 

Adcock, Dover*.... 3,762 0 0 
*Accepted. 


Hall 
Ww. G. Lewis eoecece 








DUDLEY.—Accepted for the erection of show-rooms, Tower 
street, for Messrs. Jackson & Co., coach-builders, Mr, A, Ram- 
sell, architect and surveyor, Dudley : — 

"Webb & Round, Dudley .....cccccccccccccsceccssceses 450 





DURSLEY.— For the erection of offices, &c., for Messrs. 





Lister & Co., Limited. Mr. J. F. Trew, architect, County- 
chambers, guennscociil 

Wm, Jones ....+eeee+- ++ 42,780 | J. B. Hudson .......0+++642,138 
H. A. Forse.. ccceee S. Bloodworth & Son, 

G. H. Wilkins..... Dursley*..........- eeees 2,000 
Hughes & Weeks......++ 2,350 * Accepted. 








EASTBOURNE (Sussex).—For the erection of hospital, &c. 
Park Croft, near Leg for the Rural District Council, Mr. F 
G. Cooke, architect, 3, Hyde-gardens, Eastbourne :— 










Cornwell & Sons . -42,545 | W. Backhurst..... occccee $2,982 
Miller & Selmes ..... 2,520 | J. Martin, Eastbourne*., 2,319 
Stanbridge & Tupper .... 2.450 * Accepted. 











EAST COWES.—For the erection of a Bible ae Chapel 
and Cottage. - James Newman, architect, Sandown 
pO er a dsasevenetceas «£21500 
Brading & ‘Son, East Cowes (accepted) 1,400 








EDINBURGH (N.B.).—For additions, &c., to probationers. 
une. Craigleith Poorhouse, for the Parish Council. Messrs. 
Arthy & Watson, architects, 25, Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 
Quantities by Mr. 
Kainburgh : — 
N. McLeod, Edinburgh ......ccccccvesees 


Peter Lawerance, 50a, Frederick-street, 


toccce rece $s2,27%e 





GRAYS (Essex). a the supply of 1,coo tons of granite of 
quartzite — metal, for the Grays Thurrock Urban District 






cane Mr, A, C, James, Surveyor, District Council Offices 
tays i 
' Prices. 
1}in. stone, iin, er 
s. d. i 
A. Brunton & Sons, ue sang eccccccccbes QD ceccee 3 ° 
seuccace: 38 esccee _ 
Kent Road eee... ‘Cun » Quartzite veccee 
Kattenbach & Schmitz, company, Quartzite ; : eoccee : é 
Cooper's, Limited, os Cherbourg... coo 9 GF ceccee 10 3 
‘ ° coe SS ccccce 
C.M. Manuelle, juenast sprees coo 28 4 ecccce a z 
C. Sommerfeld, Eliacombe, Dev eo o 9 6 79 
Jas. Runnals, hand Steeecceecssonsececoce ° 
W. Griffiths, Guem Be aces 
Ender SES scccce 82 


& iuerise ‘Stanton ‘Granite Co., 


9 

Seemey Stanton ececes: cecce 1% © ccccce 
J. L. Lyon & Co.,, Linz-on-Rhine, Biue i aie 
BUG OCCOINUU): sevecatscccccdeveccecce, @ 6 secece 86 





HANLEY (Staffs.).—For the execution of private street i improve- 





ment works (Contracts 2. » for the Co: lb 

Lobley, Borough En "4 oo Fen all, a a 

Thomas Rowland .. aoe CO 41 Be ccecccsiscss 499 12 2 

Brown & Blurton ..° 1,196 14 0 George Wild, 6, 

Smith & Taylor.... 1,026 19 rr] thesda-st., Hanley*, 916 7 9 
* Accepted, 





A. ae Coa —For sewering, paving, &c., West End-avenue, 
Hane the C m, Mr, Stead, Borough Surveyor, 


ite :— 
Annakin, 53, Franklin-road, Harrogate......41,590 








HASTINGS.—For the construction of a covered eapteeets, &ce., 


Hollington, forithe Battle R: 
CE, Nowa Hat enies _ District Council. Mr, P, H. Palmer, 
fy YY» St. LOOMards....ceccccce cesccsscccccscsceesL 269s 





ILFORD.—For new warehouse, High-road, Ilford, for M 
bl & Co., Ltd, Mr, Chas. J. Dawson, architect. No oun 


we x Son teeeeececeee 61,827 Watson & Sons ee ceceeeeeS%,800 


CV verccsccccccsces 
me 





KIDDERMINSTER.—Accepted for the e ti f 
residences, Stourport-road. Kidd of Mr. Thos. Ward, 
oye a ae be aonemnater, for Mr. Thos. Ward. 

Richard Coates............ te eeeesececescereceeeseseees £670 





LONDON.—For the erection of printing w 
orks , Claph 
a init for SirjJoseph Causton & Sons, Limited .Mr. ‘Edwin T., Tail 
teen 57, Moorgate-street, E C, _ Quantities by Messrs. Evans 
yt Deacon, eS Adelaide-street, W.C. : 
new RE Horner ........£46,480 Cubitt & Giiaceauseacas B44 283 





ard & Co.........° 45,655 | Lawrance & Son .. 43,7€ 
ie & 2s .. +++ 45.118 | Foster & Dicksee...... > Bike, 
be Prick =a ++ 44.973 | Holliday & Greenwood... 42,652 
Rider & otherin gham 44,720 Leslie & Co., Limited*.. 42,275 
seeeeeees 44,400 * ‘Accepted. 





LONDON.—For erectin 
g a block of four additional dwellings at 
the dubilee, Almshouses, for the Trustees, the gift of Mr. Frederick 
Ox. Mr, Themes 


Waiehan, §.W iw Diuwiddy, architect, Greenwich, and s, 
n spawees -- £585 | J. D. Leng ..... 48 
&R Kennar 532] F. P. Smith (accepted) oe 








LONDON.—For ulli 
Overhill. pulling down and rebuilding billiard room in 
eet ‘lane. Mr. C. Cassin, architect, 7 and 8, 
Wane 8 ass ease ck cnae to 4st Somerford & Son ® ,.......£332 

* Recommended for acceptance. 





LONDON,— For al 
terations at ‘M. A 
os oham, for My. D Davis. Mr. Dyball, ete ee 
teereseeeeee S445 | Eddie..... 
437 | Irwin, City-road, E e: 
* Accepted, 





. 
saison sees 






LONDON.—For the erection of new residence in Barking-road, 
Canning-town, E. for the Mansfield House University ian 





Mr. Frank J. Troup, architect, 14, Gray's Inn-square, Lon 
w.c, :— 

Grover & Son .....++++++-47,060 | Johnston & Co.. - £6.49 
Maddison &Co. ....+...6« 6,850 | Hocking.....+—--+ ont 
Holloway Bros. .......+++ 6 800 | Scott ...-.-eeeeeeee <— 
Kinserley ..... estas “2 6,667 | Gregar & Son...... aa 
Smith & Sons ....... euscs Ge 





LONDON.—For the construction of sewers, Devonshire-terrace, 
Cleveland-square, &c. - the Lens gy Vestry :— 












>. WEIEOE cxessee s 6, = heuuadveseuaaeanes £5,244 
R. Ballard, Limited — C. EW. Billingback & Co. 5.233 
Howell & pean Lf = voececse cccenee GOe 
G. Bell . 5,65 E. Rogers & Co...-..+-+- 5,187 
. Mears 5.423 | Neave & Son, St. Peter’s- 
Jackso: $340 ard, evescoceceseos 
Accepted. 





LONDON.—For the erection of four houses on the Chestnuts 
Estate, Tottenham. Mr. asia Ambler, architect :— 


As original With omission and 
specification. modifications. 
& Ss 4 
Webster .......eceseee - eccccccccceces 1,900 
E. Houghton & Son .. 1.900 0 «... aiva tebe 
G. CURB cacccas sehbos: SAO EE cscs + 1,769 
T. W. Rhodes .....+++ 15740 © «+. 1,640 





1) 1,439 


W. Hawley.........0+. 1,480 0 nie 
P. Bi . neni Ee 


BEC. ccvcscceccodece MAO C'ce 





LONDON.—For the erection of working-class dwellings on the 
Brooke’s market area, for the London County Ccuncil :— 
T. L. Green..... aansdeuns £3,625 | R. A. Yerbury & Sons .. £3,171 
Holloway Bros. .. 3.194 





LONDON.—Accepted for sundry alterations and repairs at 54, 
ian Acre. Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead, architects :— 
E. Houghton & Son, Stroud Green......eeceereesreees £258 








LONDON.—For the supply. of 500 tons broken blue Guernsey 
granite, for the Vestry of St. Matthew, Bethnal Green. Mr. F. W. 
Bethnal Green, 


Barratt, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Church-row, 
N.E. :— 
s. d. 
William Gibbs .....cccccccseccccccerecsseece 13 6 perton 
William Griffiths, “Kingsland (accepted)..... . 1% 4 
Fennings ...... ecccaccsoccecoscececccne wace SES * 





MANCHESTER —For sewering, paving, &c., Northumberland 
and Ayres-roads, &c., Old_ Trafford, for ‘the Trustees of Sir H. F. 


de Trafford, Bart. Mr. J. Bowden, C.E., 14, Ridgefield, Man- 
chester :— 

= Ewart .. --$6,744 0 ©| Geo. Bozson ......£3,962 0 0 
James Nuttall 2.2... 5,115 18 9| Matthew Naylor - 

Fredk. Bennie...... 4,489 7 10 Sons, Hulm 

Wm. Snape & Sons.. 4,312 0 0 (accepted) ...... 3,936 3 0 
Clarke & Som.....- 4,247 3 3 








MANSFIELD (Notts).—For the execution of sewerage works, 
Hills Town, Scarcliffe, for the Blackwell Rural District Council. 
Mr. H.*Walker, C.E., Newcastle Chambers, Nottingham :— 

J. Tomlinson ..........41,278 0 a Limited. eee 41,018 0 






. F. Price wccccccccees 2,120 0} Lane & Son ..... 1,010 10 
. Bradley . eee 1,119 10] H. H. Barry . 975 10 
Smart... «ee 1,085 o| J, Holmes, Clay Cross* 880 10 


H. Vickers ....cceceeee I 1,050 © * Accepted. 





MANSFIELD (Notts.).—For the erection of three shops, 
Leeneeens. for Mr. T. Savage. Mr. R. F. Vallance, archi- 
tect, Mansfield :— 








C. Vallance.. 41,950 0] H. Vickers . +o++ $1,798 0 
 F. Price .. eves 1,825 © | Gilbert & Gabbi itass, 
ited 1,740 4 





. H. Vickers, 1,810 o| Nottingham*........ 
. * Accepted. 





MANSFIELD (Notts).—For the execution “ street works, 
Heywood-street, for the Corporation. Mr. F. Vallance, 
Borough Surveyor, White Hart-chambers, Mansfield : _— 
|: H. Vickers, Limited£475 6 of W. A. Vallance ......£430 0 0 

Greenwood ........ 469 0 o]fJ. _- eavanas 70° 
. W. Fisher ........ 454 © O|J. Tomli Mans- 

. Hawley & Son .... 434 0 0 field (accepted) coos 972 7 2 








NELSON (Lancs.)—Accepted for the construction of a sewer 
from Pendle Water, to Carr-road, for the Corporation. Mr. B. Ball, 
C.E , Town Hall, Nelson. Quantities by resesnntan _ 

py & M. Hawley, contractors, Nelson ..........41,465 3 6 





MERTHYR pat —For the New Union Workhouse In- 
firmary for the Board of Guardians, Merthyr Tydfil. Mr. E. A. 


Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. —- by the architect :— 







a A 
building. in brick. 

Williams & Tames .......... + £13,988 ™ s #6Is 12 2 
Morgan & Evans .... ° 12,477 ° 562 0 a 
. G. Thomas & Sons eccce 32,190 - ° 428 0 © 
« MOG cceccceccsqeecce ees 11,989 0 0 518 0 O 
Fi MN Es ccaahecadiexccanane 11,987 0 oO 407 0 © 
D., Jenkins .....0 ssccsccseeses 11,900 O 0 600 0 © 
MHaMS ...cccccccccccccee 29,648 © O se7 11 & 

W. Bowers & Co......0.00 11,462 0 0 375 10 0 
isSAMAaN, JUN. .seeeeeesees 11,323 0 0 45 0 oO 

€. Jenkins & ON .cecesseeseees 21,300 O O 433 0 0 
Rowland & Lloyd ............ 11,285 0 0 38 0 
H. ng ecceccccccce eocccee 32,300 O 0 580 0 © 
J. JOMES. ccccccccecccece cececcee 30,765 a) 422 10 © 
Bp Watkins & Co, Swansea... 0,745 x 6* g52.4 6° 

{Architect's estimate, 12,060. ] 
Accept 





NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—For the execution of paving 








works, Penkhull-street, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. James 
| Pattison, Borough Surveyor, Newcastle-under-Lyme :— 
| i. ED ccccccasccenc «ee++ 6714 | Smith & Taylor, Basford, 
| S. Wilton .. +s» 649] Stoke-on-Trent* ....... 13 
J. Horobin 614 * Accepted. 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £635. 
For 9-in. Sewer in Clayton-road, 
F. Rarke’...ccccccccres --41gt 3] Smith & mst Stoke, 
J. Horobin ......+eeeeeee 135 p> On-Trent® ...ccccccees 94 0 
5. Wit0R sc cocccceccccves a | Accepted. 


isercepadt 's 4 #124.) 





NORWICH.—For the erection of a outers cottage, Shire 
Hall, for the Norfolk County Council, Mr. T. H. B. Heslop, C.E., 


Count anne ssoee — aiid aii ‘ 
veridge ...++++- £515 " jum roure ......4357 2 
R S. Watling eee 347 10 


Donning & Sons ......0. 448 
H. Beyth ... ese 410 : John Gill, Norwich® cece 3D CO 
* Accepted, 


ia Evans ........ 352 10 
















PENMAENMAWR (Wales).—For the erection of seventy cot- 
tages, for Messrs. Darbishire, Limited. Mr. Richard Davies, archi- 
tect, Bangor :— 

E, Jones, Lianfairfechan ....--.seceeseses soceseeees SnIca 
[Stones, slates, gravel, grates, “delivered free by 
Messrs. Darbishire]. 





RAMSGATE.—For the supply of 800 ae super best York 
ving for the Town Council. Mr, M. Aspinall, Borougit 
ngineer, Town Hall, Ramsgate :— 








er yd. Per y&% 
super, super. 
ret s. d. 
| W. Griffiths «4. ++++eseeeee 9 9 JA. D. Sackett............ 8 6 
G. W. Vint & Sons ...... 9 9 | Illingworth & Sons ...... 7 11 
E. S. Vint & Co. ...e000. 9 6 Hodson & Son ........ 7 6 
J. Farrar & Sons .....005 9 2 . Brooke & ecoces, 9 § 
Ellis Robinson .......... 8 104] A. & F. Manuelle........ 4 
L. Sommerfield .. «+» 810 |Southowram Stone Com- 
S. Trickett & Sons ...... 8 74 pany, Scuthowram*.... 7 2 
* Accepted. 





SACRISTON (Durham).—For the erection of Wesleya, 
Methodist Schools. Mr. H. T, Gradon, architect, 22, Market-place. 


Craig Bros.t........ £t, 683 12 0 
Bishop: 


2,004 10 6 
4 Thos. Hilton, 


1,959 9 0 








Thos. Hilton ...... 1.754 ° : uckland*® ...... ~ °° 
Wm, Walton}... .. 1,710 6 4 
* Amended tender sccapted. + Withdrawn, 





SANDOWN.—For the execution of sewerage works, for the 
Lake Ward of the Sandown Urban District Council, Mr. James 
Newman, Engineer, Sandown :— 

Contract No. 1. 


Henry Hill ............£2,647 6] Francis Hayden & 
George Hayles ......+. 2,370 0] SOMt..cccccccccereee L209 & 
Ww. Saunders & Co. +» 2,340 ©O| Frank Dandridge, 
‘ohn Meader .......--. 2,196 0} Shanklin..... ...... 2,064 © 
rancis Hayden & Frank Dandridge, 
SOMcccocccccese Shanklint® . ........ 1,859 15 
t tt pipes are 
Contract No, 2. 





Henry Hill ....... 
Frank Dandridge 
W. H. Seupden 4 & “Co. 


George Hayles .....-..£%,225 © 
Francis wane Hayden “* 


Son, Sandown® .... 1,171 @ 





1,303 
1,370 . 
John Meader ........00 1,298 
® Accepted. 








Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, 


LONDON.—For making-up, &c., | Rectory-road, and Studdridge-street, for the Fulham Vestry. 


Mr. C. Botterill, 








| Rectory-road, Section I, | 


| Studdridge-street, 





















































> = a 3 > 2 
a |i F ; i179 
| 3 ial s 4 5 3/4 £ 
ie 5 2 Fe] g S 2 } S 2 =) 
|} me | > 4if|aia > < |S {8 )a) = < |5 
Victoria Stone =~ | i oa 35; — _ _- _ 134) — == —_ - sn) = 
sseeeees | 452 - - _ _ 374 _ os — = _ _ a a — 
Wimpey & Co. ....| 462 224 162 | = 174 | 390 250 181 = 20 | 330 170 123 oa 1298 
Greenham ........| 465 240 275 215| — 385 250 180 25; — 305 175 130 57) — 
Party........se0ee| 45| {igve | flege | — | — | a59[{23t" | fae, | — | — | so] {iele| {ite | - | - 
Fang & Robson..| 486 194 129 _ — 5¢7 259 172 _ _ 375 17% 112 - _ 
coscece 358 _ — _ — 325 _ =e =< — 270 _ pau ex “an 
iid Stone a. == _ _ ~- 142) — _ -_ —_ 1é9} — _ —_ pas 125 
Adamant Stone Co.; — —_ 130 1/6 = eds _ _ 166/4/4 _ -- a o 113/18/2 | — _ 
J 





* If Roadway Tender accepted. 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For paving and sewer works, for the Corporation. Mr. H. Harlock, Borough Surveyor, Southend :— 





























North- Wesley- Gordon- Paving, Princes- Dowsetts- | Leigh-road 
| mews. | road. road. &c, street. avenue. Sewer. 
| & s. d. | £84) £54) £ ad) £adl 224 £46 
N. Buxton, North-road, Prittlewell. 124 00 225 0 O 177 0 © | 1,217 0 ©; 223 0 o *195 0 O 42400 
. bom A al Lanes Goods | | in 
tation, ecccccccccscccerece 134 4 4 252 19 11 20917 3 1,2:7 19 12 | 42 224 13 10 528 14 0 
Pe al 74, East India. “road, ‘ | P | aad | 
once ecccercccccceccccess 124 3 | 258 12 41 2c9 2 | 4,285 18 7 25414 8 27910 4 37 5 0 
Shelbcurne & Cb., 70, Fenchurch- | | ‘ H " ioe 
Meee TEE. , cguacsucccdetatacaces |} 31935 4 | 249139 4 | 19815 0 | 12,185 0 0 | 248 16 4 269 9 © 49 7 5 
* Iles, 5, "St. ‘Leonard’ s-road, | 7 | iia ek tae 
RTA OPTI ss cos. oscucececnces 1225 5 222 7 1% 1779 § | 1,283 16 6 20817 6 197 10 10 | 983 m4 1 
£ Bel, Tottenham Hale, Tota. | | | * h 
ccccccccccccccccccccccccocece 13t 14 239 15 11 wgr3igid | 1,240 11 § | 232 7 9 228 g 6 40417 9 
Jones & Fields,” Summercourt-road, | js sae } | ; | 
outhend-on-Sea. 137 7 10 255 10 1 2 ¢ 1 _ } 230 13 10 216 4 53 423 19 6 
Hobman & Co., Cliftonville, ‘Ber- } | } 
TIGNGEOT ciccccacsbbsnehe-nececeds *114 0 0 234 00/ 18 00 *1,1c3 0 0| 236 0 o | 202 0 O 279 9 0 
Ww. Grit, Kingsland. road, Lon- | | | 
GOB TNs. avccqecunecanscachgecsnces 137 0 8 | 256 719 | 19235 6 | 131,27317 6| 23118 8 | 212 0 O 698 rw 
N. i. " Wheeier, 13, Suinmer- } | | j | 
street, E.C. acnawlaapiale, 4 _ 22412 9 | 17637 7 | 1,18713 9| 21219 © | ~ - 
. Swaker, Chiswick-lane, Chis- | 
WHR civecucuscdset Gaddadsaesadas _ = - ~_ | - } 316 0 Oo 
| } l 
* Accepted, 
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SANDOWN.—Ac 
Me, E. Turton. Mr, 
W. Jollific 


CS cceescenceesece feces oeeeee 


ted for house and sh street, fo" 
ames Newman, aichitec, Sandown = 
edecebsocsnece £730 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For the erection of the second portion of 
bank premises, High-street, for Mr. A. Tolhurst. Messrs. Thomp- 


= = Greenhalgh, architects, Bank Chambers, Southend :— 
eoclebes seoveosovena 494s West scennpoeeeaneneshas Nie 

pve ald & Co.. bp SYMES....cscecccsscocseoces 795 
© ccccne cecce oe Bos Davis & Leaney, "Gould 

Woodhams ....... +» 850] hurst (accepted).......... 











SOUTHSEA (Wrexham).—For the erection of vestry, &c., All 
Saints’ —— Messrs. Davies and. Moss, architects, 59, Hope- 


street, Wre 

Williams & Wycherly socvee £268 | T, Williams .......000.-s00 $222 
Rogers & Son.....-.sseeses 247| E. Bradshaw, Gwers it* .. 216 
GB. TAOS. ccveccccccsccds -s00 245 * Accepted. 





STONEHAVEN (N.B.)—For laying down 21 granite street 
crossings, for the Burgh Commissioners. Mr, Geo, Murdock, Burgh 
careers. Stonehaven :— 

Mr. P. Tawse, Rimnay, Aberdeen .......+..000+ #187 © 





WIMBLEDON.—For residence at Malcolm-road, Wimbledon, 
for Mr. C. E. Scruby. Mr. Ernest H. Abbott, architect, 6, War- 
wick-court, High Holborn, W.C. Quantities by Mr. ‘Alfred 

ohnson, surveyor, 50, Imperial-buildings, Ludgate-circus, E.C. :— 


fall, Beddall & Co. ...... £1,450] T H. Adamson & Sons . Lt 395 
. Wontner Smith & Son 1,447] D. Tidal pe dobereenseenseed 1,394 
H. ROSY sccccccvcccceses 1,400 | J. H. Jarvis (accepted) .. 1,293 








LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


The following lists of tenders were submitted by 
the Works Committee at the last meeting of the 
London School Board:— 


BOARD'S STORE (Clerkenwell).—Electric light wiring and 
. fitting work :— 
J. O. Grant & Cocks ....£870 o 
Glectrical and General 
Engineering Co....... 989 10] Brush_ Electrical En- 
H. F. Joel & Co......... 748 o| gineering Co., Ltd. ... 598 o 
Wenham & Waters, Ltd. 6099 : j:. (eB o & 
20. 68 CEOUEE csncccneceees. 550 oO 
Accepted. 


Edmundsons, Ltd. ...... #649 0 
C. A. Hemingway....... 628 o 








BURGHLEY-ROAD. oe” and fixing boiler :— 

-C. & J. S. Ellis, Ltd... £89 =| Wenham & Waters, Ltd..£82 o 

. F, Clarke & Sons.. .... 85 10| W. G. Cannon & Sons* .. 72 15 
Vaughan & Brown, Ltd.. 85 0 * Accepted, 





CABLE-STREET ain: new school :— 








J. & M. Patrick.......... 415,976 | D. Charteris ............ 15, 
Dove Bros eos 35,855] Gregar & Son ......000- 6 715.39 
Perkins & Co. eee 15,832 | E. Lawrance & Sons.... 15,266 
Longley & Co. ooo 36,708 | W. Shurmur ......ccccee 14,945 
Grover & Son ....45 00 eh Se eae 14.5¢c0 
J. Shillitoe & Son........ | Treasure & Son ........ 13,605 
Kilby & Gayford ........ vd | 
© ecomanent for acceptance, 
HEAD OFFICE. —Proviaing and fixing a cupboard :— 

B. E. Nightingale}........ £29 9s G. M. Hammer & Co, +10 S27 ° 
Be WES ossctsscusenc’ 2 Lascelles & Co.® ........ 26 15 


9 
® Recommended for acceptance, 





go NETLEY-STREET.—Hactosing, draining, and tar-paving 
Tt. Nicholson. ........++ £635 o | Cowley & Drake........ ° 
W. T. Ballard”.......... 558 il R. A, Yerbury & Sons. ay ° 
Marchant & Hirst ....., F. G, Minter® ........ es 427. 01, 


495 
ecommenced for acceptance, 





PORTMAN-PLACE.—Heatin; 


TORUS o ssccc vets, £75 0 0 .C. & J. S. Ellis, Ltd. 10 0 
Vaughan & Brown, Ltd. 70 14 ~ k: Biggs* 43 17 6 
. G, Cannon & Sons 65 10 
© Recommended for acceptance, 





ROTHERFIELD-STREET.—Erecting new school :— 




















. Downs ...... 418,480 | Holliday & Greenwood .. £16,091 
. F. Collinson .. 18,322 | H. L. Holloway . ge yx 
. Boyce...... sok woes. 1 C. Cam cccecccccss 16,800 
lolloway Bros.........+. 18,210 | L_athey Bros........ 16,562 
Me eee + 17,502) E. Lawrance & yes 16,518 
‘ nee 17,016 | J. Grover & Son ........ 16.474 
Perry DEMIS eiesnnisxand 17,011 | B, E, Nightingale. . 16,388 
W. Scrivener & Co.. eoccce 16,952 Stimpson & Co,* ....... « 16,148 
for acceptance, 
ST. JOHN’S-ROAD,—Sanitary. work :— 
J. Grover & Son., £288 | Stevens Bros. ........ oseces £255 
McCormick & Sons eos 262] E. Triggs® ......000. eevee 230 
OO 275 
*R i for acc e. 


v 





yy yt ey -STREET.,—Heating :— 


Hr2r 0} Duttield & Co. .......... £80 0 
105 r J. C. Chaistie® ....cccc0. 


. Recommended for acceptance, 





™ TOOTING GRAVENEY.—R 
. F. Clarke & Sons epairing stoves :— 


coaeee 22 15| J. Vefries & Sons,, Ltd... 
7 ’ & Pattison sees 2 ©} Comyn, Ching, & Co wees 4 
¢ J. Pearson, Ltd. 20 o} E, Coules & Son*........ 9 0 
WG. Cannon & Sons ., 18 0 * Accepted, 





SOBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, (by 
prea’ at the Publishing Office, 


oe ee Sores uarter), can ensure receiving “The Ballder,' _ 


p< noe a Post. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom,-at the 
rate of 19s. per annum A ges To all parts of Europe, America, 
Australia, New Z d, India. China, Cey’ on , &C., 265. annum. 
far ewes gk yable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER should be 

tothe publisher of “‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine- 
png 7 














PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
wine VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
DE AND GENERAL pt ERTISEMENTS. 
Bix lin ioe (about fifty words) or under.........+++ 4s. 6d. 
Bach additional line (about ten words) .......... Os. 6d, 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c., may be obtai on app to the Publisher, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under ...... >. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... is. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY ce 
*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be remitted 
“Cash n Registered Letter or by Postal Orders, payable to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Publisher of 
‘Tux BuILpER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 
Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but ‘‘ Classification” is ‘- 
sible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 
PAST T ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Front Page 
should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


__ALTERATIONS J IN STANDING 
S P E C I A L. po agen age yg or ORDERS TO 
DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 10 a.m, on 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, 

The Publisher cannot be a. ae DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter OOEIES ONLY should be sent, 
PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL OIROULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { ,, NINEPENCE EACH. | 


W, H. Lascelles & Co,, 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
































Telephone No. 270, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, _ | 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 











TO iC ORRESPONDENTS, 

& M.—A. "N.— shoul 
stated, —w. H. H., nau mit). wh Practod wy been 
powell ity cannot ‘print letters unless the name of the whet is 


NOTE. '—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the nn ESS 
We — undertake to return sia commun: 


and papers read at 


Letters or communications which 
been Gupliented for aa june a "NOT Baws tea) wl have 
ain are compelled to decline pointing out books and _ 
a 


resses. 
Any commission Pee ene naise i Given 


to the a val of th arameet 
cotuins the sight t reject it it f uns f nsatsactory: ane sesaipt ng 
author of a proof of an article Cae 
acc 


and other exclusively business matters 
PUBLISHER, and xo¢ to the Editor. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd, Ltd 
FOR ALL vam pres KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Wat 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill StoneCo, and C. Trask & Sons, 
The Doulting Stone Co.). 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent : E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 

















A TEST OF OVER FORTY YEARS 
has proved that 
SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID 
Absolutely waterproofs and preserves Bricks, 
Stone, Cement, Stucco, Plaster, &c. 
SZERELMEY & Co., Rotherhithe N ew-road, S.E. 


Asphaite.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Gicnn), Office, 4a, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat gen stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 

ies, tun-rooms, and terraces, whore 

mtractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 5 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 











4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. [Advt 
QUANTITIES, &c., LItHOGKArHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


MBETCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W. 
‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ 
For 1896, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post sfx [Apvv. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 











Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncean Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHATIN: ore SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 








DUFFY'S PATENT 
IMMOVABLE ACME 





W00 





BL 





ck 





THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Yeven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britalm 


tHE ACME 


Full Particulars and Prices on application to 
WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, 


Chief Offices and Works: Gainsborough Road, Victoria Park, London, N.E. 


| 
N +] 


LTD: 
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